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Maine Farmer and Mechanic’s| useful life. Specolation has had its “ seed time snd 
Advocate, its harevst."" Those who sowed the wind in those 
Is published every Saturday Morning, by days, of bonds and moonshine have “reapt the whir!- 
WILLIAM NOYES, wind,” and had the mortification of seeing, not on- 

7» whom all letters on business must be directed. ||y what property they really possessed, but also 








opavs.—82,00 per annum.—$2,50 if payment is) what they did not really possess swept away like | pertinacious adherance to old habits and customs. 
; chaff in 4 fire. The spell has long since broke, and | T),. 


delaved bevond the year. é 
ApyERTISEMENTS inserted at the following rates—| the surprise and amazement which hung upon the | 
All jess than a square $1,00 for three insertions. | dejuded speculator has also paxsed away. 
ani = y 

«1,25 per square, for three insertions. Continu-| my. ties are coms Rls Saline aieties s Selitoes | 
od three weeks at one half of these rates. NSE. ig gta a 
who have gone through the whole Operation, and 

have not wholly lost their common sense, bad bet- 
ter seize the opportunity and become sane as faust 
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-iculture produces @ patriot im the truest accepta- 
tion of the word.—Talleyrand 











er have been disturbed, J iu 
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MER. 
Hew lo Butcher a Hen. say that nature has been so kind as to clear millions 
\ friend of ours, who has been for some years} of scres and lav them them down to grass all nicely | 
engaged in supplying poultry to the market deal-| ,, your hand. " ‘There is land enough on either | 
s ot that article, in Boston, wishes us to give the | jand, and a little well directed iadustry will cover | 
farmers, up East here, a lecture on the mode - it with beautiful crops for the sustenance of man | 
butchering and preparing poultry for the market. ‘and beast. If that doesn’t suit you, get into some | 
(nd first--the way it shouldn’t be done.—You mechanical business. Make 
s}ouldn’t chase your poultry all over the neighbor-| nothing but mouse traps. 
iood, with boys and dogs, and finally club or stone | and eschew laziness as you would the foul fiend, 
‘he fowl to death. Then you shouldn't cut its head whether it offers itself to you in a rich or a tattered 
# and let it dance all over the door yard until it is | coat, it has the witchery of the demon in it, and he 
lead. Then you shouldn't scald it to prepare it for| '!! assaredly make a workshop of your brain, if 
When picked you shouldn’t cut | Yo" parley with him at all. 
the wings off Then you shouldn’t cut a great hole ae 
in the breast, in order to get the crop out, and| [sp1an Toors.—Some time ago we mentioned 
nother in the rear in order to get out its intestines | the fact that some Indian tools had been found on 
and gizzard. y the farm of Mr. Otis Fosterin Monmouth. Mr. H 
But if you want to prepare your poultry in the | Fester shewed us another assortment found at the 


nicest manner for the Boston market, so that it shall | S*™¢ place. Among the lot were gouges of differ- 
bring the best price—First, fat them well, then let| nt sizes. Also a stone of coarse grit which ap- 
tem go without eating for the 24 hours previous to | P°@red to have been used for a whetstone, and an- | 


being killed. Then, when you kill them, instead of other in the form of a semicircle somewhat resem- | 


chopping their heads off, rana small penknife into | ling the blade of a chopping knife. They may | 
the jugular vein by the side of the neck, just under | © See0 at our office. 


the jowls. Then hold them while bleedmg, and 


ick them 4mmediately,—picking off all the wing DUTIES ON WOOL AND WOOLENS. | 


feathers as well as the others, while warm. Then 
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proud of it. Or if that doesn’t suit you, and you 


forest, away with you tothe far west, 





something, if it is 
Get about something, 


picking easily. 





In our last, we made mention of the tariff on 
t the head remain on,—let the crop alone, but cut wool. Since writing that article, the tariff act has 


cause they dont believe that science has anything 
to do with successful farming; they therefore plod 
along the beaten path of their ancestors, adopting 
few of the improvements of the day, unless recom- 
/mended in the pages of Thomas’ Almanac. They 
as they can. First, shake off the lazy habits which torne = “book farming, ” and matetain tnt 2 
the dreams of a fortune fastened upon you. “ To | man entirely ignorant of science and Literature, 
the right about face,” and “ forward march ” into |™®Y be just as good a farmer, as one who is well 
some honest occupation. Ifyou are left destitate, informed in both. That New York, 
but have good health, don't despair. Be a man— thousands of such men I will notdeny, for she has 
look about you—bid good bye to laziness and lazy | but just begun to awaken to asense of her obliga- 
loafers, and away to the Aroostook. There are | tion to improve her agriculture and other branches 
thousands and thousands of fertile acres which nev- | connected therew: i Y 


enable yon to say that you bought them, and feel ~~ Periodicals of that, etighheting States, 


on = > : and hundreds who stady the agricultural and scien- 
——-— | dislike the labor of falling wees and subduing the ‘tific books that 


where they | the New York press. And these men exercise a 


They introduce improved implements of husbandry, 
icule, finally adopt their improvements. 


'few such men as Allen, Bement, Prentice, Sotham, 






some of the causes, which in my view operate to 
produce such a result. 


The first great fault among many of our farmers, ; 


and one thatlays the foundation of many of the 
other difficulties in the way of improvement, is @ 


y will not study agriculture as a science, be- 


has her 














EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 














forming, September 17, 1842. 
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Whele Ne. 505. 














has Ince ; the grosser agency of the body 
}the ope.ations of the mind, destroys 







© him ajune does a man speak, “son der- 
while to the lawyer, the learnings of 
wil make him always impart a favora- 
piiecase. ‘lo the physician he will be 

even mere than candid,—yes, these are 
Watching the secret workings of hu- 
Can trace the progreas of mankind in 
M vice ; while ministering to the body, 































they ploring the mind ; and yt acarcely is 
the f danger past, scarcely the shadow of 
fear ed, when they fall back to their hum- 
ble in life, bearing with them but little 






nd strange to say, no fear! 
Id expects them to be learned, well-bred, 
and attentive, patient to their queru- 
nd enduring under their caprice, and af- 
the humbug homeopathy, the preposter- 
ity of the water cure, or the more rep- 
mischief of mesmerism, will find more 
T sight than the highest order of ability, 
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are continually being issued from 
vast influence over the agriculture of that State. 


improved modes of culture, and improved stock of 
various kinds, and their neighbors, who t first rid- 


Who can estimate the effec ofthe example and 
influence, upon the agriculture of this State, of a 


Randall, Morrell, Rotch, Walsh and a host of oth- 
ers that might be mentioned. 

Let our wealthy farmers imitate their example, 
and we shall soon see its effect throughout our 
whole State, in the improved stock, better crops, 
and more thriving population. 

In the next place, we are too backward in organ- 
izing Agricultural Societies,and in properly sus- 
taining those already organized. There is nothing 
in my view so well calculated to raise the standard 
of agriculture, and infuse into the mass of farmers 
a spirit of improvement, as active, efficient Agri- 
cultural Societies. 

We should make strong efforts to rouse up our 
Societies to energetic action, and to cause the com- 
munity to be .better informed as to their object. 
Upon this point many are sadly ignorant. I have 
conversed with several upon the subject, who sup- 
pose that the main reason why a Society was got 













a stnal] hole in the rear just large enough to take 
out the intestines. Do not remove the gizzard from 
ts place, bat if the fowl be very fat, you make a 
larger opening—turn the leaves out and fasten them 
with asmall skewer. When prepared in this way, 
your poultry will be much nicer and entitled to a | 
better price than if dressed in the old way. 
-—3s—- 
What benefit will the present Tariff 


BE TO THE WOOL GROWER? 

\ correspondent, who signs himself “ Lanus,” 
las put the above question to us, with a request that 
ve would answer it in the Farmer. We partly an- 
s\rered the question in ovr last, but as our friend's | 
query was put before he saw that paper, we will | 
endeavor to answer it a little more fully. 

According to the last Census, the number of) 
sheep in the State of Maine, amounted to 649,264, 
considerably more than half a million. If we al- 
low the average yield of wool to be three pounds 
per head, the clip will amount to one million, nine 
lndred and forty-seven thousand, seven hundred 
and ninety two, (1,947,792.) The best, this spring, 
bro't twenty cents per lb,—some kinds brought a tri- 
fle more, buta larger proportion brought Jess; so 
we will putthe average at 20 cents, which will 
bring the whole value of the clip to ($389,558,) 
three hundred and eighty nine thousand and five hun- 
dred and fifty eight doilars. Now we will suppose 
that the same number of sheep will be sheared next 
year. As wool will rise in price, more sheep will 
be kept, but we will suppose only that number is 
kept, and that they afford the same yield in pounds, 
but that, owing to the tariff, domestic wool rises in 
price as it assuredly will to forty cents per pound. 
This of course wtl! amount to ($779,116) or nearly 
Jour thousand dollars more every year will be real- 





| exported to the United States, shal] be seven cents to induce men to become members, by the person 


come to hand, and we extract the section on wool | up in this County, was to draw our proportion of 
and woolens, that our farmers may read for them-| money from the State Treasury ; even one of the 
selves. | Representatives, who voted to incorporate the So- 


First. On coarse wool unmanufactured, the val-| ciety, stated in my hearing, that this was its ob- 
ue whereof, at the last port or place whence | ject, and that was the chief argument made use of 


or under per pound, there shall be levied a duty of | +, whom the Committee sent their Circular in our 
five per centum ad valorem; and on all other an- | 
manufactured wool, there shall be levied a duty of | town. 
three cents per pound, and thirty per centum ad va- Naw if men cannot Ye induced to labor in the 
lorem: Provided, That when wool of different) cause from a higher motive than this, it must be a 
qualities of the same kind or sort, is imported in| , ete failase 

the same bale, bag, or package, and the aggregate |‘ — ' — < 

valué of the contents of the bale, bag, or package,| The annual Fair may indeed be held, and a 
shall be appraised by the appraisers, at a rate ex-| meagre list of premiums awarded, but there will be 


ceeding seven cents per pound, it shall be charged | no interest felt, few will take the trouble to attend, 


ber pend perpen Seed ar ailieee on F ins jand those that do, will return disheartened, and the 


and different kinds or sorts, is imported in the same | ©@use of agriculture will be but proportionally ad- 
bale, bag, or package, the contents of the bale, bag | vanced. 

or package, ameter at the pene a | ‘In our efforts to improve the various kinds of do- 
finest or most valuable kind or sort, and a duty | say : 

charged thereon accordingly: Provided further, anes animals, we - = _ a the oye! 
That if bales of different qualities are embraced in | Lok for a moment over this vast Confederation o 
the same invoice, at the same price, the value of | States, and you see in every direction men engag- 
the whole shal] be appraised according to the value | ed earnestly and devotedly in the improvement of 
of the bale of the best quality: Provided further, their stock. New York, perhaps, takes the lead in 


bi Fone Witeliek cher ten ake aces this enterprise, but Massachusetts, Kentucky, Ohio 


rally belonging to the fleece, and thus be reduced |and many other States, are actively engaged in 
in value to seven cents per pound or under, the ap- | this praiseworthy and profitable branch of agricul- 
praisers shall appraise said wool at such price 48, | tyra] improvements, and I am glad to learn that 


in teeir opinion, it would have cost had it not been |,, . ar : ‘ , 
so mixed with such dirt or impurities, and a duty Maine too is doing something to advance her in- 


shall be charged thereon in conformity to such ap- | terests in this particular. Friend Hains is a man 
praisal: Provided also, That wool imported on the | that understands his true interests and what is re- 
skin shall be estimated as to weight and value as | quired to advance the prosperity of the State, and 


ror a: On all manufactures of wool, or of | I hope the public will duly appreciate his efforts, 


which wool shall be a component part, except car- | and so patronise him that he may receive a fair 
petings, flannels, bockings and baizes, blankets, | remuneration for his outlay of capital, and be in- 
worsted stuff goods, ready made clothing, hosiery, | guced to go on with his improvements. 
mitts, gloves, caps,and bindings, a duty of forty | I hope too, that many more of our wealthy men 
per centum. 


Third. On Wilton carpets and carpetings, tre- | im various parts of the State, will imitate his praise- 





ized by the wool growers of Maine, in consequence 
of the duty on foreign wool. It may be said in ob- 
jection, that if you get more for wool, you must 
give more for other articles which you have to pur- 
chase. 
this and have business lively and money easy, as 
the mercantile folks say, and have the wool mer- 
chant come to your door and pay you the cash in 
hand, at fortycents, than to have other articles very 
low—business stagnant—money scarce and you 
under the necessity of loading up your wool, and 
begging some merchant to take it at twenty cents 
and pay you in goods, or only half money for it ? 
We publish an extract of the tariff act in this 
number, by which you can see and understand 
for yourselves the whole matter. 
—<>—— 


Laziness. 


Nobody acknowledges himself addicted to the rem duty of forty per centum. 
#in of laziness, of course nobody will take to bim- 
svlfany animadversions which may be made vpon 


the subject, 


No doubt of it, But had you not rather do | 


Old Jchn Bunyan, we believe it was,| caps, and bindings, 


peting. a duty of sixty five cents per square yard 3/9 new i to agricultural improvement, and 
on Brussels and Turkey carpets and carpeting, fifty 1ew impetus agri Pp t, 
five cents per square yard ; on all Venetian and in- | 


‘yther material not otherwise specified, a duty of | 


thirty per centum ad valorem: 


pets or carpeting of similar character. the merino sheep speculation.” 


which at the place whence imported shall not ex- | ‘ 
ceed seventy rave cents each, and of the dimensions | f breeding. 
not exceeding seventy two by md two inches each, 

nor less than 45 by 60 inches eac 


lankets, a duty of twenty five per centum ad va- 
lorem. 


centum ad valorem; on all hearth rugs an ad valo- 
Sixth. On woolen and worsted yarn, a duty of beautiful Durhams and Herefords. 


i by great natural advantage. 
an—and still more, every worran—imag- 


seems easier than to repair the injuries of the con- 
stitution, whether of the state or the imdividval. 
Who has not seen, over and over again, plivsicians 
uf the first eminence pot aside, that the nostrom of 
some ignorant pretender, or the suggestive twad- 
dling olé woman should be, as it is termed, tried ? 


ne day-dream and amy a bigh wrought | floc 









Sere. er een 











rather a h mountain, cleared to its very summit, 
sone which a fence was run at a giddy elevation ; 
‘Ss Were nipping the tender grass on the slopes, 
and the beeves for which the town is famous, were 
lazily reposing at the base. With all its disadvan- 
Pere Gatern is independent and thrifty under the 
industry and economy it has long practised, while 
in other sections there is less occasion te complain 
of the evils to which we allude. Our fellow travel- 
ler called our attention to a little garden of remark- 
able neatness, and as flourish ing as it was neat: be- 
tween large rocks rising four or five feet above the 
ground, beds had been laid out with the tuste and 
proportions of city horticulture ; nota weed was to 
be seen, and over the whole mantied the most lux- 
urlant vegetation ; the house of which the garden 
was an appendage, was small and ; ; few 





people who have but one si pasture and no 
+ woe A mene can have = Yor suffering 


pastures to lie filty years without any at- 
tempt to make them ble.—.Massachusetts 
Ploughman. 


~ SQ— 

Paawer’s Casivet & Americas Heap Boox. 
This valuable friend to the Farmer, has commenced 
its 7th volume, Josialt Tatum the proprietor has 
become associate Editor with Mr. Pedder. The 
following is their introduction to the 7th volume. 


EDITORIAL. 


This Number of the Cabinet being the first of 
Snother volume, and the Propri and late Editor, 





windows admitted the light, and not a cl rd 
cafered the seams Saieeaies the rough ee peer 
on to keep out the cold and the storm; still in| 
garden and the humble dwelling there was an | 
of taste and comfort indicati 
intelli As we were 


search ou cause, we disc 
fastened 


our wits to! 











and stileless fence, fronting the house. 


Mr. Robinson, is a rare instance of self-made men. | 
_ Without the @fvantages ofa collegiate education, 
without therexeitement of a cultivated and learned 
congregation, and without that competent support 





No one is too stupid, no one too old, no one too ig- 

norant, too obstinate, or too silly, not to be superi- 

or to Brodie and Chambers, Crampton and Marsh; 
and where science, with anxions eye and cautious 
hand, would scarcely venture to interfere, heroic 
ignorance would dash boldly forward, and cut the 

gordian difficulty. by snapping the thread of life. 
How comes it that these old Indies of either sex, 
never meddle with the '!aw? Is the game beneath 
them, when the stake is only property and not life ? 
or is there less difficulty in the knowledge of an 
art, whose principles rest on so many branches of 


precedent? Would to heaventhe “Ladies Boun. 
tiful ” would take to the quarter sessions and the 
assizes, in Sieu of the infirmaries and dispensaries, 
and make Blackstone their aide-de-camp, vice Bu- 
chan retired.— Dublin University Magazine. 
Note.—We published Pleasant point” to 
oblige a friend, and we publish the above to oblige 
another friend. Hope they’ll not get into a pill 
war; if they do, we will go int® practice again, and 
kill them both off.—Ep. 


-—-@—2—- 
Trial ef Plows at Cattle Shows. 


S.-veral agricultural societies in the country of- 
fer premiums for the best plows that shal! be pre- 
sented for trial. This is well:—the importance of 
the plow in husbandry entitles it to this marked at- 
tention. All farmers wish to be able to turn their 
grounds well, and tbis with as little draft upon the 
strength of the team as possible. 

The importance of correct decisions in regard to 
these implements, is perhaps greater than in regard 
to almost any thing else that is submi.ted for trial 
or inspection. The best animal has not his like 
precisely, and one farmer only can possess the best 
at any given time. Butthe plows from our best 
manufacturers are so much alike, that each of an 
hundred or a thousand plowmen may at one and 


cely die inguishable from each other. 
Most Of our farmers too nave po good opportun- 


ity to compare the plows from one factory with 


science, than ina study founded on the basis of | 


which permits the minister to pursue his studies, 
and the duties of his calling, unembarrassed by sec- 
/ular cares and labors, Mr. Robinson has attained a 
high reputation as a scholar and divine. Obliged 
| to cultivate the soil with his own hands for a part 
| of his support, we have been told he was accustom- 
ed to take his Greek and Hebrew lexicons and 
| grammars to the field, where, when tired with the 


cultivation and | 


The Congregational minister of Stoddard, Rev. | 


having associated in preparing and arranging its 
initerials, there woald seem a propriety in introdu- 


| cing themselves to their readers, in the new capac- 


ity of joint-editors, by a brief exposition of their 
views. Recollecting, howevev, that from time to 


little box time, for the six years that the Cabinet has claimed 

B post by the soed-eide, im which the | °C Sttention of the 

oo weekly drops bis Be the | “ews of its conductors have been freely expressed, 

’ me doe sonar Soe _ paper, without | and its objects as freely explaimed, we do not feel 
y of espine oXer the gateless | that there is much for us now to say, that can be 


Agricultural community, the 


new, or that can throw farther light upon the ground 
that should be occupied by a farmer’s monthly pa- 
per. When we say, as was said in the first num- 
ber of the first volume of the Cabinet, “that it is 
designed to promote the interests of practical ag- 
riculture,” we throw open a field as broad as can 
be desired for an agricultural paper, and express in 
these few words, almostall that may be necessary 
to designate thé goal, to the attainment of which, 
our efforts will continue to be directed. “To eat 
his bread in the sweat of his face,” was early prom- 
ised as man’s inheritance. We purpose to strike 
into no new path—we make no promise of a “ royal 
road,” that shal! lead to luxuriant pastures and well 


| plough, the hoe or the scythe, he applied himself to | fijled barns, without the toil of travel. 


the acquisition of these languages, in which he at- 
tained toa critical knowledge, putting to the blush 


To him who is at all conversant with former 





many a dignified professor and divine, who has sta- 
pidly and uselessly slept out his life in the walls of 
a college. In a controversy, with the Unitarian 
minister of Keene, some dozen years ago, the pam- 
phiets he wrote are replete with critical acumen in 
the discussion of the controverted passages of the 
original Scripture, and with profound views of the 
principles of theological science. 

With other departments of learning and science 
he is not less familiar, and especially geology ; for 
the cultivation of which we could see a motive in 
| the magnificent developements of nature about him. 

In such a place, and under such circumstances, did 
he make himself such a man. We say not this for 
his glorification, but to show that the character and 
usefulness of a minister are not dependent upon 
| circumstances, but upon himself; and where he 
| may be learned, good and great—F. M. Visitor. 


—_—-—jP- -- 


What shall we do with our Exhaust: 
ed Pastures? 








er crop of rye of eight busheis per acre; or shall 
we so manage as to recruit them and make them 
worth fencing? Insome ofthe southern counties 
| of this State a large portion of the pasture lands are 
running up to wood. We prefer seeing this to see- 
|ing the bush scythe swinging over these acres, or 
the plough in quest of a rye harvest that will scarce- 


enevitably leave the soil 


poorer. 
|} Its evident that too much of our land was ciear- | 


ed up and too much time was spent by the early 


those from anuther, and are greatly influenced in | settlers to destroy the young growth which would | 


Shall we plough them again and try to get anoth- | 


modes of tiliage—who recollects the state of agri- 
| culture in this vicinity, even so lately as fifty years 
| ayo, it must be obvious, that if other arts have made 
| bold advances, that of agriculture has by no means, 
| been stationary. We ask for the character of the 
| farmer, credit forthe enterprise and perseverance, 
he so richly deserves, and with the lack of which, 
he is so often unjustly charged. The average pro- 
duce per acre, in corn, wheat and grass, has proba- 
bly, more than doubled in Pennsylvania and the ad- 
jacent states, within the last half ~—w And is 
it possible that this should have been the case, if 
our farmers had been inaifferent to the progress of 
every thing else around them, and had only treated 
their lands with the exhausting esses, that fol- 
low upon inactivity and lack of thrift? Who that 
is fifty years old. does not recollect the introduction 
of clover—the use of plaster and of lime, and the 
effects that were at once produced by these addi- 
tional means—these fresh stimulants, that have ev- 
er since been spreading and multiplying them- 
selves in all directions, and in the hands of the skil- 
ful manager, witha success, that has made fields 
that were barren, to laugh with abundance ?—Look 
again at the use of marl, in parts of New-Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, and the labon- 
ous industry with which these regions are explored, 
and their rich treasures borne away, to change the 
very character of the soil, and to treble and quadru- 
| ple the crops of its owner. Has there been no in- 
telligence—no forecast manifested in these opera- 
tions? It is to enlighten this intelligence—to 





the same time be using implements that are scar- | ly repay the expense of cultivation though it will | throw forward this forecast, and to place within 


reach ot every farmer, every facility for the enrich- 
ing wt Besser treessd, —~.-J3 shee seep OV Ul ome = deoe samnm 
| tion, that the efforts of the Farmers’ Cabinet will 


| be directed. And isthe farmer to derive no bene- 


their choice by the judgments of committees.— | 
Probably no other implement can be named, to 

which this last remark so fully applies as to the 

plow, 

We have made these remarks, hoping that they 

may influence those who are to pass jadgment upon 

plows, to try such as are presented, with as much 


have been far more profitable for timber and wood | 
than grain. A great proportion of the cleared land | 
was quite too rocky and rough tor any thing but! 
wood ; and if a proper system had been early es- | 
tablished we should now see all our ledgy and 
rocky land covered with a forest growth ; and all | 


fit from these efforts? This appears to us impossi- 
ble. Had the man who first introduced the artifi- 
cial grasses—who first used plaster, lime and marl, 
been able to keep the secret of their effects to him- 
self ;—if this knowledge had not been spread far 
and wide by books, and by conversation, what, we 
would ask, would now be the state of our agricul- 


care as possible. A farr trial cannot be made with- 
out much time, Nor without attention to many par- 
ticulars. Large plows that cut a wide and deep 


cultivating. - 
But what do we we now see within twenty or 
thirty miles of the old Capital of New England: 


our cleared fields in such good heart as to be worth) | Knowledge delights in its own diffusion ; 


| and the great improvements to be witnessed in the 


‘face of the country, are fairly attributable to the 
_rapid spread of every species of information, tend- 


awaken an interest in behalf of our agricultural So- 
grain carpets and carpeting, thirty cents per square | cieties, as the possession and annual exhibition of » qreume 
yard; on all other kinds of carpets and carpeting, | fine stock of various kinds. That our farmers gen- | be plowed, and take proper account of its variations 
of wool, hemp, flax, or cotton, or parts of either, or | erally are sceptical in regard to this branch of im-|' texture ; they should try every plow at various 


furrow, have an advantage over smal! ones in draft, 
if you measure by the number of square inches 
turned over. ‘The power required to force the cut- 
ter or coulter through, is little if any greater where 
the furrow is 15 inches wide than where it is only 
10 inches. In most soils the resistance of grass 
reots is greater at 6 inches below the surface 
than at 8 inches. The weight of the plow it 

self.is the same, and the force required to draw that 
weight, the same, whether the furrow be wide and | 
deep or narrow and shoal. The plowman, too, may 





the plow to move easier;—by bearing upon the 
haudies and holding back, he may increase the la- 
bor of the team. _ 

The texture of the sward often varies much,in & 
field that is apparently uniform. Where the grass 
roots are most abundant, especially where there 
are patches of couch grass, the dynamometer will 
itstantly show that the team exerts a greater force 


ble ingrain, Saxony, and Aubussen carpets and car-| worthy example. What would be so likely to give | than in other spots. Some plows which work wel: 


at the depth of six or seven inches, though large, 
are so constructed as to work but poorly at a great- 


er depth. 
Committees should examine well the ground to 


depths : they will do right by the owners of the 


vided, That bed- | Provement, I well know, Conversing with a neigh-| piows jn letting them furnish plowmen of their own 
sides and other portions of carpets or carpeting bor the other day, I mentioned Mr. Hains’ purchase. | choosing, for a few furrows ; bat they can but very 
shall pay the rate of duty herein imposed on car- “Ah!” said he with a sneer, “it will turn out like | unsatisfactorily judge of the instrument if they do 
He did not be-| 2 also put their own hands to it. We ehould be | top, 


Fourth. On woolen blankets, the actual value of lieve anything about a better breed or better mode reluctant to pass judgment upon a plow vuotil we 


had seen it turn nearly one-eighth of an acre—a 
strip 5 rods by 4. Each plow should have its sep- 


But let some first rate stock be introduced into | arate land; its work shou'd not be mixed up with 
a duty of fifteen | the several Counties of our State, and the mists of the work of others. And that the trial may be 


fair, a field should be chosen that is as uniform in 


r centum ad valorem ; and on all other woolen scepticism and superstition will soon be dissipated soil 8 remy any any ienth found. To 
by the sunkke rays of truth. Men will be convinc- | make the trial perfect, each plow should be used on 

Fifth. Onall manufactures, not otherwise spec- | ed by the evidence of their own senses, when they | level land, free from obstructions, and also on land 
ified, of combed wool or worsted, and manufactured have the almost daily opportunity of comparing their that is uneven and rocky. But all the labor that 
of worsted and silk combined, a duty of thirty - per “Landpikes” and “Alligators,” with the noble 


this would require, will be attened to by few com- 
mittees. The best that can be hoped for, under 


Berkshire, or their nondescript neat cattle, with the | .ych arrangements as are usually made, is an ap- 


proximation to a fair and full trial. But no effort 
should be spared to make the approximation as 
near as possible.—.V. E. Farmer. 


make a very considerable difference in the power | spirit is prevaili ‘ 
required by the team. By shoving and throwing | limits named, and we have hopes that the “ New 
the pressure much upon the wheel, he may cause | 


Thousands of acres of Jand reduced so low by eter- | ing to enlighten the farmer in his calling. Who 


nal cropping that ten acres are not sufficient to feed 
one cow through the summer; and instead of any 
attempts to bring back these acres to their pristine 
fatness and vigor we see the owners folding their 
hands and saying they can buy no maaure and can 
therefore do nothing to improve these acres ; that 
they have not manure enough for their tilled crops 
or for their mowing lands, much less for old pas- 
tures or for old . 

But we are much pleased to see that a better! 
in nearly every town within the | 


= 
> 


j 
| 


Husbandry” will be as contagiovs as any fever of 
the times and will spread as rapidly over the land. | 
A few short years only have elapsed since we. 


commenced urging farmers to use their ploughs in | 


|grown. Many have tried our plan and many are 
| pleased with the results. 

Deacon Levi Parker of Wilmington tel’s us be 
has sown two bushels of rye per acre in his pasture 
grounds in September for the purpose of feeding it 
in the spring ; that this gives him a fine early bite 
for his cows long before they could obtain any 
thing green in any other part of his pastures—that 
he sows on his grass seed in the latter part of 
March, on the snow if there is any, and that he has 
not yet failed of its taking well and yielding fine 


him a great abundance early, while the clover, red- 
&c., would be ready later in the season. 
The expense of this mode of renovating old pas- 
tures is quite trifling compared with that of fencing 
off and planting for a year or mer manures 
or robbing the fields of the share that n usu- 
ally dealt out to them. And any man who has a 
team may bring back all his old pastures, gradually 
to produce as much as on the first clearing. If any 
farmer is really afraid that he could not keep his 
sickle offa good looking = ; or — ~ sinful 
cows eatany thi ut grass; im sow 
P- eae alone. "He will have — feed —_ 
; and though his pasture will not grow ric 
ee eS bet enel rye to be fed, for he 
cannot have so much stock on it to manure it, still 
it will improve and no doubt will keep pace with 
his own ideas of advancement in farming. 


feed before the summer was gone, the rye giving | 


that recollects the hard and watery ‘oe, that he 
was obliged to be satisfied with fifty or sixty years 
ago, is not surprised at the change which care and 
cultivation have brought about, in the character of 
this root? Witness the introduction of the Revol- 
ving Horse-rake—a simple machine, it is true, but 
hardly yet duly appreciated ;—and the consequen- 
ces resulting from the efforts so successfully made 
to improve the stock of cattle, horses, sheep, &c. 
These are mentioned as a few of the numerous in- 
stances that illustrate the onward marchof our gen- 
eral agriculture ; and to show the probability of a 
continued progress. 

It shall be the earnest endeavour, as well as the 
duty of the Editors, ta throw before the readers of 
the Cabinet, the information which their extensive 


their pasture grounds and to endeavor to make them | h f rs, as well 
gradually richer rather than to exhaust them by | correspondence, ond €xceange of PSPs 


snatching away every spear of grain that could be | shall have a tendency to promote the intereste of 


as other means, may putthcm in possession of, that 
this important branch of national industry. And 


| we respectfully and earnestly invite a continuation 


‘of communications from practical men. They have 
| heretofore enriched our pages, and given to them 
‘an interest which we are particularily desirous to 
sustain We are far from wishing that the subjects 
‘embraced on our pages, shall seem even, of an ex- 
‘clusive character. “We do not mean that they shall 
| be confined to lime, the plough and the bullock, but 
| we would of choice occupy a much broader field. 
| Domestic education, and subjects of domestic econ- 
omy, are of continual interest to the farmer, and 
will not fail to claim our attention ;—and why may 
we not here urge our female friends, more frequent- 
ly to throw in their mite, and give increased variety 
and life to our matter-of-fact pages? Natural phe- 
nomena—general statistics—incidents of travel, 
that have a bearing upon the leading objects of our, 
work, and a thousand other subjects interesting to 
the farmer at his fireside, and the family group 
around his table, will continue occasionally to fill a 
column, and thus be thrown into common stock, for 
the common good. , 

To promote the interests of agriculture, we re- 
peat, will be our object: we invite its triends to co- 
operate with us, and make the Farmers’ Cabinet 
worthy of the great cause it advocates—worthy of 
the community in which it is published, and of the 
class among which it circulates. 

————>—— 
POTATO HARVEST. 


made the remark that aa idle brain—we suppose be | siery, that is to say, stockings, socks, drawers, shirts 
‘ sianilar manufactures 


meant a lazy brain, was the “devil's workshop.” and all other 
And we presume that the devil has not yet quit his} ® duty te per centum ad valorem. 
«ld quarters, judging from the mischief which oc- flannels, 
‘asionally shews itself among those not specially square y 


ever, keeps up with the times exceedingly well,| tum ad valorem ; on 
and has weil nigh reversed the saying of Solomon— | goats’ + bebe ee 7 
‘ drowsiness (laziness) will clothe a man in rags; ” manufactures of goat’s hai 

for instead oan aes seem tobe dressed in ea ad = tm wea 
the best cloth of any. Indeed it seems to be a prere- 
quisite in order to gain admittance te the lazy lodge, j 
‘hat fine clothes made in the most fashionable style 
shall enease the candidate. The time seems auspi- 


(100s “ just now” for those who feel a little asham- | some allusion to the fact that the agriculture of | 7° was, with this 
+d of the title of genteel loafer, to “ shake off dull | Maine was in many respects inferior to that of N. | reads more deeply in the human rg en pene- 
Floth,” and beget himself to a more active.aed) York. 1 will now, with your permission, point out trates into the most inmost 








thirty per centum ad valorem. : Yours, &c. Guietues. 
Seventh. On woolen and worsted mitts, gloves,! Qyford Co. Sept. 1842. 
and on woolen or worsted ho- . 
made on fraines, Doctors. 
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The Highlands of New Hampshire. 
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Ma E lr fiend f e evan tenes ee eee 
rn. Eprror :—If you rom “ Pleasant | we love to see its i progress, €s- ‘ when it is neither too dry nor ther 
Point” has done blowing his tin horn about “regu- prclly when itis oblige to combat with broken | be best spared ; and ¥ fer warm wea 
overburthened with business. The old fellow, how- per square yard ; on conch lnces, Sasty Sve por cen- ita: 1 wish you ne publish the fullowing for 
Thibet, Doctoxs.—Now that I am talking of doctors, 
, and all oth- what a strange set they are, and what a singular 


: 
i 
| 
; 
: 


of renovating 





pasture , 
it plough at the most leisure season of the 
your; whee Gs toon is ones it cam be! the month is not too wet. Many farmers dig their 
' ; when the pasture can | potatoes before they haivost their corn as they pre- 


We shall have » great abundance of potatoes if 


the business; they dig while 


gigantic ; i-| the vines are green and they have unripe potatoes 
hills, gigantic ovember; taking care | through . 
its victories with the wil and energy of a New |i ey seed Inte in the fall, but to harrow and | through with the job that the roots heat and spot! in 
i i ws of the next! the cellar. The long-reds require a long term lo 
; : itself sufficient- | come to maturity—they improve in seme degree in 
' 1y without human aid. When rye is sown for feed- the celar and are therefore 


the winter. Some are in such haste to get 


reserved for spring use; 





vweny Per |e cunfidenee ef the wortl, yeby o atraney per (ane, thee naked Une toeeens ‘when, the waren) init is edvissble to cow kt cnrly in September. | bas when they are allowed to ripen ia the fcld they 

version, while they are the Leries of are “chopped up” by the wind; and whencesoever Another important adva 1c Seid db anon onion © js severe much more so than 

es that hold together the whole fabric of society, their | they came, whether they were hurled down in the pastures a er pén tend Chisholm ae ‘uth properly cm-tructed 

influence is neither recognized, nor their power | Titanic war with the gods, or hurled up by the fires |ty of nate anton any qoute and take Se icatie aeait- pie ‘vould render the labor 

Mr. H :—Ona former occasion I made | acknowledged. The doctor is now what the monk | raging at the centre of the globe, their out of a dozen and leave : The coulter. should be quite blont, 
x. Homes a occasion : on and news us little of the ee ee wm mar 1 peur are eat Me ad cr appt amie. 
nature of his studies and the research of bis art, he i Still the soil between © ate eesly an if oo 0d was cows. ' \ 
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soil that the potato = 
with ease. ° 
cart to the field might as well plough the ground at 


thie time as atany other.— 


Redemption of Peat Bogs. 


in the coun- 
The most remarkable improvements 1n 
ty of Middlesex have consisted 10 the relenraee 


; tive arable end grase 
mo most prodes found on en 
seen to great advantage 
he eS ee Fiendaghen, Concord, and 
many other towns, Large tracts of met yet 
remain ia the county to Se redeemed. oo 
eral method has been to open sufficient drains 
the removal of the water entirely, or else to reduce 
it so that it may not at any time stand higher in the 
ditches than within eighteen inches of the surface. 
lc is indispensable that the water should be remov- 
ej, and if entirely, undoubtedly the detter, The 
next step has generally been to pare the surtace 
and bura the sward and hasgocks in small heaps, 
and spread the ashes over the ground. Some per- 
sons thea have immediately sown their grass seed 
in avundance and have gathered good crops. Oih 
ers, a3 soon as it has been thas prepared, have ma- 
nured it plentifally with a compost manure mixed 
with a large proportion of loam ; and others have 
given ita good dressing of mould or of sand. Oth- 
ers, after draining ‘he meadows, have applied a top 
dressing of three or five inches of coarse grave! di- 
rectly upon the sward, and then have sowed their 
grass seed witha good coating of manure. Bome- 
times, as in Groton, the land after being pared and 
burnt, has been broken up by a plough, and after 
being exposed in this state toa wirters frost has 
been planted with potatoes manured in the hill, and 
then laid down to grass. It is not easy, without 
a personal knowledge of the premises, to point ont 
the best mode to be alwaysadopted. The covering 
the meadow with a thick coating of gravel without 
removing the sward, is pretty generally condemned, 
as in a short time the coarse grasses make their 
appearance again. The application of coarse sand 
to a certain extent is approved, as it serves to divide 
the vegetadle matter, and to consolidate the mea- 
dow so asto make it passible with teams. The 
paring and burning of the turf is always an advisa- 
ble process, unless it be in a season of drought, when 
the great body of peat might take fire and burn 
large and deep holes in various parts, The appli- 
cation of mould and compost manure to almost any 
extent is always beneficial, and grass seed should 
be sowed very abundantly in order that the hay 
may not be too course and that a thick and strong 
eward may be formed. The taking ofa cultivated 
crop at first is not so desirable as to get the meadow 
as soon as possibie into English hay, and after two 
or three crops it will become consolidated, and may 
then be ploughed and cultivated to advantage. In 
redeeming meadow land of this description, I have 
myself found an advantage in making a large open 
ditch through the centre of the meadow, and then 
cutting side ditches at right angles with it to empty 
into it, and sometimes cutting off the springs by 
covered drains round the margin of the meadow. 
The centre ditch may be four or five feet wide at 
top, and two or three at the bottom, or six feet at 
the surface and two at the bottom, according to the 
quantity of water to flow in it, aud of a suitable 
depth to take off all the water; and the side drain= 
may be two feet at top and one at bottom, with six 
inches of rough stones thrown in at the bottom and 
these covered with straw or brusa so as to prevent 
the dirt sifting through, and these again covered in 
with the material which was at first thrown out. 1) 
is necessary that the top of the stones with which 
« the drain is filled should be below the ordinary 
depth of ploughing, so as not to be disturbed when 
the land is cultivated. 

I do not know how I can better serve the object 
of iny report than by allowing several of the far. 
mers, who have most distinguished themeelves for 
these improvements, to give their own accounts of! 
the method adopted. I may here add that amony 
other applications the application toa peat meadow 
afier it has been pared and burnt, of a good dress- 
ing of clay has been signally beneficial. Herds- 

Sova pactiCAOAy eongchINy, peeuisaniy. Menge. th 

a suil strongly clayey or aluminous. Three tons 
of hay tothe acre from these lands is not uncom- 
mon, and their productiveness may be long kepx up 
by good management. Four and five tons are 
soinetimes produced. 
_ LE begin with an account of his mode of reclaim- 
ing peat meadow, with which my respected friend, 
Mr. Phinney, to whose high reputation as a farmer 
my praise would add nothing, has favored me. His 
meadows present examples of some of the most ju- 
dicious and productive improvements to be found 
in the State. 

“L consider my peat gronnds by far the most val- 
uable part of my farm. They are more valuable 
than my wood lots for fuel, more than double the 
value of an equal number of acres of upland for th: 
purposes of cultivation, and in addition to these, 
they furnish an inexhaustible supply of the most 
essential ingredient for the compost heap. Some 
years since, f occasionally sold to my neighbors, a 
few rods of my peat land, annually, to be cut out 
for fucl at $3 per rod square, being of the rate of 
S450 per acre, bat finding this sum to be less than 
iis value for cultivation, especially when laid to 
grass, | have declined making further sales at that 
price. [ have raised upon mv reclaimed meadows, 
75 bushels of corn, 500 bushels potatoes, and from 4 
to 5 tons of the best hay at the first and second 
cutting, to the acre, at a less expense of labor and 
manure than would be required to produce half thi- 
clop upon my uplands. 

*T’o render these lands productive, they should 
be thoroughly drained, by cutting a ditch around 
the margin of the meadow, so as to cul off the 
Fprings and receive the water that is continually 
flowing in from the surrounding uplands, If the 
ineadow be wide, a ditch through the centre may 
be neceesary, bui this will be of no use without the 
border ditches, This being thoroughly done and 
the surplus water all drawn off, the next step is to 
exterminate the wild grasses and herbage of every 
kind that grow upon the surface, To effect this, 
the method heretofore, and now by some pursued, is 
to cover with sand or gravel from three to six inch- 
cs deep, top-dress with manure, sow the grass seed, 
and rake or bash it over. This, for the first year or 
two, will give a good crop of hay. But afier this, ] 
have invariably found that the more hardy and 
coarse kinds of wild grass would work their way 
through the sand or gravel, and completely supplant 
the cultivated yrassses, when the whole must have 
another covering and another top-dressing, or be 
abandoned as worthless. If to be planted with corn 
or any ofthe root crops, my course has been t 
turn over the turf or sward, with a plough having a 
wrought-iron share and colter, both ground to a 
sharp edge, in the driest season, say in the month of 
Septem er, roll down as hard as possible, carry on 
the following winter a sufficient top-dressing o 
compost, about 20 cart loads to the acre, and in the 
Spring spread the same, and plant with corn or roots, 
without disturbing the sod, When the corn or 
root crop is taken off, the surface is made smooth 
with the cultivator or hoe and harrow, and late in 
Noveinber, or just before the severe frosts set in, 
sow with herds and red-top seed, half a bushel of 
the tormer and a bushel of the latter, to the acre; 
gh is then rolled, which completes the proce-s. 
#{ the plough does not turn the eward entirely ever, 
it will be necessary to follow with the bog-hoe, to 
dinumted docies p nape keeping the sod un- 

: ton, a more firm and 
sompast pat gp te og upon which oxen or hor. 
se3 may walk, generally, without da iri 
If the groundbe intended for grass = hed ihe od 
tervention of a hoed crop, the turf is turned over as 


horses upon 
with the bon 64 roller, end maka ncn je 


as may be left uneven b 
— Rover SR ok teeta om ve tee 


loads of compost to the acre, made of 


Plough- nt after all reynisite dea 


parts of loam ur vegetable mould and stable 
i Wpaned the grass seed and bush and roll 


the land still ra. 
ains so wet and miry as to rthe use of the 
gh impracticable, the bog-hoe must be resorted 
to, and the whole turned over by hand, the top- 
dressing carried on in the winter and the grasa seed 
sowed 1n the spring, and if done before the frost is 
all out, it may be bushed and rolled down, other. 
wise it must be raked in by band. The cost of 
turning over with the hoe will not exceed $20 per 
acre at the uaual prices of labor. 
“This mode of culture completely subdues the 
natural grasses and wild herbage, and gives a comm- 
pact rich surface of vegetable mould, which will 
give au abundance of crop of the best hay for four 
or five years without the aid of more manure. If 
the sod be disturbed and attempted to he pulverized 
in the course of the cultivation, the surface when 
laid to grass will be loose and spongy, an extra top- 
dressing of compost will be required, and after all, 
the surface wil] never become so compact, nor the 
produce by any means so great. 
~ “Should meadows be found too soft and miry to 
admit of being ploughed in the summer or avtumn, 
and the expense of turning with the hoe be thought 
teo great, | world recommend ploughing in the 
spring, when the frost is out to the depth of three 
or four inches, carting on the manure and then sow- 
ing or planting at a convenient and proper season, 
The most important part of the business in re- 
claiming these meadows, consists in taking off all 
the surplus water by judicious draining, and in thar- 
oughly exterminating the natural herbage and 
grass. This being effected, we have our rich bot- 
toms equally ag productive as the deep alluvials o 
the West, and obtained at acost and sacrifice very 


much less.”—Colman’s Fourth Agricultural Report. 
—<>——- 


Stock &c. in. the State of N. Y. 
Norridgewock, Aug. 20, 1842. 


Mr. Eprror:—I do aot know if I shall be par- 
doned by the gentleman who were so kindly com- 
municative to me for making such free use of their 
vames, but when they know my on!y objeet is to 
excite my fellow citizens to emulation in a pursuit 
which 18 sv important to the country, | doubt not 
they will excuse the freedom. 

My next visitin Albany was to E. P. Prentiss, 
Esq. He is emphatically a gentleman farmer.— 
Though in the prime of life, he has retired from 
trom mercantile business, built an elegant estab- 
lishment on ‘Mt. Hope’ just below the city, and per- 
haps I may say amuses himself in embellishing it, 
and rearing some of the finest animals in this, or 
perhaps any other country. His cattle are all Dur- 
hams. The family of ‘Matilda.’—a first rate milker, 
which he bought of Mr. C. N. Bement, some seven 
years since—for number and value, | am confident 
cannot be equalled in the U, States. 

She dropped her eighth heifer calf last month. 
She and all her calves are still owned by Mr. P. 
Her grand children are seven, all but two, I think 
are females. For her likeness and pedigree see 
Cultivator, Vol. 2, p. 36—Appolonia—Cultivator, 
Vol. 1, p. 193, is a splendid imported animal and is 
the mother of ‘Young Leopard, brought into your 
‘own by Mr. J. W. Hains a few days since. I was 
so fortunate as tu be at Mount Hope when Mr. 
Hains arrived there, and I aia confident he brought 
away the best calf of this years’ produce. His 
proportions, beauty and handling can scarcely be 
surpassed. I would rather own him than any bull 
in Maine of any age. 
or the farmers of Kennebec are negligent of their 
interest, he is destined to work an important change 
in the stock in this region.—Mr. P’s bull, Northum- 
berland, is out of Appolonia—see Cultivator Vol. 2. 
p. 85. He has four bulls of great size and beauty. 
Oue lately imported for the use of bis own herd, 
would be considered perfection itself. But alas, he 
is white! ! One of the four, ‘Nero,’ was sold jnst af- 
ter I left, to your former townsman, Mr. Sanford, 
Howard to go to Ohio. 

I saw only one fault in Mr. P’s stock—he has had 
several cows since last March, fed on rye straw 
and water, endeavoring to bring them to hearing 
condition, 
these cattle, at a single view. Their immense 


breadth of hin and breast ean only be given by 
views, differing from those portrails naually taken. 


Mr. Prentiss’ garden is to expensive to be imita- 
ted, except by the wealthy. And however prop- 
er for him and grateful to those who behold its 
neatness and beauty, it would do your readers lit- 
ile good could | describe it. His heaps of com. 
post manure this season contain several hundred 
cords, The sooner we imitate him in th’s, the 
sooner shall we see our farms burdened with vege- 
tation and our herds and flocks wallowing, like his, 
in abundance. 

Afier Mr. P. had kindly shown us his stock and 
grounds, he accompanied us to Messrs. Corning & 
Svutham’s about a mie lower down the Hudson— 
where we found Mr. Howard above mentioned.— 
He was selecting animals for the West. 
Mr. Sotham showed us about fifty Hereford cat- 
tle imported or reared on the farm. Most of his 
importations have been one year old heifers with 
ealf. He has thirteen of these now 3 year o!d, 
which have reared two calves each. 
Their cow, ‘Matchless’—see Cultivator, Vol. 1, 
» 176, is truly what her name imports. She is now 
nursing a calf,and such masses of fat are rarely 
seen on beeves in this countrv. There is at the 
fore end of the brisket a protuberance of loose fat, 
the size of a man’s hand ; and above the tail just 
forward of its insertion another, the size of the fist. 
All these animals are red or mahogany color with 
white faces—their limbs clean and sinewy—eyes 
full and briliant, denoting great activity and vigor 
Their bull, ‘Sir George’—see Cult. Vol. 2, p. 29, is 
probably as good a specimen of this breed as this 
country can produce, 
_ He has lost his right eye, but the other is almost 
trightfully fierce, and he is induced to be vicious.— 
If you wish to see his counter-part call on your 
neighbor Hains and he can show you a chap six 
months old, which he procured at a price, to frigh- 
ten timid people. If I mistake not, he bas the hon- 
or (and [ do consider it an honor, of bringing into 
this State the first full blooded Herefordshire bull 
ever seen init. He is decidedly the best of his 
age which we ever saw. He is not fat—we found 
him weaned and at grass with short feed. Messrs. 
C. and S. do not feed high, and in my opinion thev 
are the better breeders for it. No man of any skill 
in stock can look on Mr. Hains’ ball and not be 
satisfied that fur the yoke and shambles the Here- 
ford is the animal we want. Mr. Sotham is.so 
confident of their mi'king qualities that he is ready 
to challenge any cow, far or near, to compete with 
one of his heifers, 
I expressed some surprise at hie confidence in 
an animal which bad not attained perfect maturity, 
but he persists that she will win. [should not ex- 
—— milking qualities from animals so dis- 
posed to lay on fat, but for hard:hood, size, vigor of 
action and beef, IT have no fears but that the intro- 
duction of this breed into our state will be highly 
profitable, “ 
Mr. Southam showed us his flock of Cotswold 
sheep. The drawing of one of his bucks in Cult. 
Vol. 1, p. 177 is correct. He has four which he 
will show at the state fair, one of which will weigh 
250 pounds. The flock consists of about 90 full 
bloods. A shepherd’s dog bring them to his mas- 
ter and keeps them by him, till he hancles them as 
much as he The wool is !ong and coarse, 
commanding at this time only 20 cents per pound. 
Bot carcasses for market are not to be found in any 
other breed, These andthe South Downs and 
Dishlies &c. are emphatically the poor man’s pork 
in England. Iris not onwsoal for the Cotswold 
wedder to weigh 200 pounds when dressed. 
They have an entire cart horse colt, three years 
old, which was imported two years since, called 
‘Sampson.’ His proportions and size to us doten 
east seem monstrous; and I could not believe until 
I handled his limbs and but that they were 
cele ee pe tham as firm as bone 
tee strength equals his appearance, he ia 
rightly named, for they must be huge pillars which 
remove, 








he could not 


Unlees accident befal him, 


No painting can give a just idea of 
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In my next I will tell you how botter at 
Goshen, Orange Co. M. y. : 
Yours truly, JAMES 


Maine Cultivator. a 
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MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 


An intelligent class can scarce ever he, as a 
cious, never, as a class, indolent. * * # 
world of ideas ; the new views of the rj 
things; the astonishing secrets of the 
properties and mechanical powers diselc 

- well informed mind present attractions, 
less the character is deeply sunk, are 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous 
pleasures.—Everett. 
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A QUESTION EOR-SPECULAT 
A drover expended $1000 in cows and sheep, for 
each cow he paid $20 and for each sheep 2, half 
way on his journey he exchanged sheep for cows, 
and gave 7 sheep for each cow- The expense or 
keeping of each cow the whole way, was $250, and 
the same for every eight sheep, and for himself, 
horse, &c. $44,06 1-4. At the end of the journey 
he sold his cows for $30 each, and his sheep for $3 
each, which after deducting all expenses on the 
road left him $1400. How many cows _ sheep 
did he purchase, and how many sheep exchan 
the half way place. Y. 


ap we. 
Solution of the problem of the equilibrium of weights, 
in No. 30 of the Farmer and Mechanic’s Advocate. 

As the distance between the two pins was not 
given, call it 2a and let r= the distance of the 
weight ¢ below the horizontal plane of the pins, and 
as a is the distance from either pin to the centre 
between them, a will be one leg of each of the right 
angled triangles, ot which x is the other Jeg, and 
the lines connecting the weight ¢ and the pins will 
be the hypothenuse, which will be represented by 






Jar Therefore by the resolution of forces 
it will be as the hypothenuse, is to the perpendicu- 
lar, so is the whole force of the weight A in the di- 
rection of the hypothenuse, to its force in the direc- 
tion of the perpendicular, whereby it endeavors to 

raise the weight C. that is Jaitr?:2:: 5: 
5r 
——= > ~which quantity also the fi 
Pe 2 q y expresses orce 
of the weight B. in the same direction, but the sum 


of these two forces, since the weights are supposed 
to be in equilibro must be equal to that of the weight 


C. that is—_*%__@ —_52_- = 

J a4 ty at, ,2 Seve a 6 
10r=6/a*4_,” clearing of fractions 
10027 =36xa2 4,2 squaring both sides 
1007*—26a"-+-36r signs pertormed 
641360" by transposition 


—a 




















2860 divin 

=a by division 

r= V36a_ _ 60 
64° 8 


Whatever value is given to a will satisfy the con- 
24 
ditions given. Lot a=4, thenz= -g=3 
——— 


The Tariff, 


To Mr. Asa Barton. 

Near Sir—I have read your reply ta my eammn- 
nication, on the subject of the Tariff which was 
published in the Mechanie’s: Advocate, daied 30th 
of July, and will endeavor in this, to meet the po 
sition you-have taken in favor of protection, in as 
direct a manner as IT am able. In order to present 
the subject understandingly, and in its true light, 
it will be proper to consider it in two points; first 
the objects for which it is adopted, and secondly, 
its effect un the people, subject to the operation of 
such a system. 


First. What is the real object and design of a 
Tariff on articles of consumption ? I answer, first 
aud foremost, to raise money to pay for administer- 
ing the Governmert and other incidental expenses 
to which the Government is subjected. Now as 
the money is collected on articies consumed, it is 


very plain that those who consume the articles are 


These taxes together, bore one fourth of the public 

burden, until Richard 24, 1377, in whose reign a 

second poll tax was levied. Under Henry 5th came 

the tonage and poundage grants fer life. Those 

continued down to 1509. Under Henry 8th, when 

the proportion borne by landed property was redu- 

ced from three-fourths to two-thirds of the whole 

amount. This was done by taxing articles of con- 
sumption of various kinds, exacting loans, confisca- 
ting church lands &e. In the next reign, Edward 
6th, 1547, a tax was levied on sheep, according to 
the kind and quality. When Mary succeeded to 
the throne the church lands were restored. Under 
the reign of Elizabeth, the protective system was 
fully adopted, which resulted in a fruitful source of 
revenues. The Monopoly of almost every article 
of produce was sold to individuals, and the ductrine 
of protection was openly and ‘Sully adopted by the 
Government and people. These “ Harmless Bug- 
bears '’ were continued through succeeding reigns, 
every Sovereign, particularly the Stuarts, continu- 
ing ty conciliate the aristocracy by drawing the rev- 
enue from the people by taxes on consumable goods. 
As the commons gained power, deception was re- 
sorted to, to make them consent to that, which was 
before done openly. By these means, the burden 
on lands was gradually reduced from the whole un- 
der William down to Edward Ist until under Will!- 
iam 4ih in 1837, it bore but one twenty-fourth part 
of the public burden, It was this system of taxa- 
tion, called protection to home industry, that the re- 
port to which Lalluded in my last, condemned and 
exposed. If I understand you, the same kind of pro- 
tection granted to the British land holders and man- 
ufacturers, will be just the right kind to protect our 
land holders and manufacturers. I have endeavor- 
ed to show that this kind of protection is enjoyed 
atthe expense of commerce, in Great Britain, and I 
see no good reason, so far as the principle is invelv- 
ed, why the parallel will not hola good when ap- 
plied to this or any other country. 

You Sir, have adopted the principal so far as pro- 
tection to the land owners, and the owners uf man- 
ufucturing establishments are concerned, and I think 
you ought to be charitable enough to allow me the 
application of other consequences resulting from the 
same policy, and so between as both we can make 
the parallel bold good. 

That our country is better able than another to 
support the burden of government, by taxes levied 
on articles of consumption, will not be denied, but 
you will perceive that this fact does not prove such 
a tax to be equal, equitable and just. If you say the 
whole community ure benefited by protecting the 
land owner and manufacturer, then I answer, let 
the whole community be taxed in proportion to their 
ability, to pay forthe common benefits which they 
all enjoy, aod in which they are all interested. I 
hold that it is not right to tax one man for the ben- 


efit of another, or ove class of men whether the por- 
tion thus taxed be few or many. 


You still adhere to the opinion that the making 
of railroads and canals has been of great utility and 
benefit to the country, and seem to think it a little 
strange that I should be found in opposition to the 
march of improvement. I have expressed no opin- 
ion agatost any reasonable and judicions improve- 
ments. On the other hand I believe them necessa- 
ry and consisient with the prosperity and happiness 
of our common country. Our physical bodies are 
so constituted, that we require food to sustain us in 
life, suitable clothing and shelter to protect us 
from the scorching heat of the sunand the inclem- 
ency and changes of the weather. But reason and 


common prudence will not justify men in making 
thomeclwee glusone by the abuse of @ privilege 
which was designed as a blessing, or to render them 
selves bankrupt and miserable by the extravagant 
purchase of useless and costly clothing, and the 
erection of superb dwellings beyond their reasona- 
ble wants, and any one may oppose this sort of ex- 
travagance in my judgment, without being jusily li- 
able to the charge of saying in substance that it is 
wrong fora man to eat, clothe himself, &c. In 
this way you have endeavored to turn the argument 
upon me on the subject of internal improvements. 

My former remarks on this maiter were intended 
to show that interaal improvemenis in our country 
have beea adopied and carried to such an extent as 
to invelve many of the States in the most extreme 
pecuniary difficulties; and that the naiural effect 





taxed fur the support of Government &e., in pro-| 


portion tothe amount consumed by themselves and 
their dependants, whether they be cieh of poor, bond | 


or free. It will therefore be scen that Government 
is not supported under this system by equal taxation 


on the real property and wealth of the country, tent 
by asystem throwing all the burdens on the consu- 
mer ofartic es taxed by the tariff laws. 

The benefits of Government are alike designed to 


protect the persons and property of every individa- 
al, and if ut is worth supporting, the burdens should 


be borne by all, in proportion as their means and 
circumstances qualify them to contrivute for this 


purpose, und no other sysiem of taxation in my own 
judgment, is equitable and just. L think, Sir, you 


will agree with me in whet. I have said thos far ; 
but I admit it does not directly meet the views you 


have expressed in your last reply to me, published 
in the * Mechanic's Advocate,”’ of the 27th ultimo ; 


I will therefore proceed to a more close examination 
of the matter. , 

The view taken by yourself of the true desigr 
and object of a tariff, is, ‘* for the protection of our 
own manufactures, and the productions of our own 
country,” and proceed to prove that a tariff will 
effect this object from the fact that the tariff in Eng- 
land actually protects the rich land owner, and the 
wealthy owners of manufacturing establighments ; 
but you admit that the poor and laboring classes are 
sorely oppressed and borne down by this system of 
taxation. In what way L ask are the owners of the 
landed property, and manufacturing establishments 
protected by the operation of the tariff in Great 
Britain? Answer They are relieved from being 
taxed for the support of Government, from the fact 
that this burden is thrown upon the commerce of 
the country. They are also protected by the opera- 
tion of such laws as are calculated to compel the 
consumers to pay an extravagant price fur the pro- 
ductions of their own country, the effect of which 
is to keep ap the nominal prices of lands, manufac- 
turing establishments &c at the expense of com- 
merce, by laying a tax on articles of consumption. 
It was formerly different in that country, from 
William the Ist, down to Edward Ist, embracing a 
period of one hundred and fifty years. Aji the ex- 
penses of the English government were borne by 
the landed property. From that periad) down to 
rhe present, changes have been taking place under 
the reign of succeeding Kings and. Queens, all cal- 
culated to fasten the burdens of government on 
commerce for the protection of the rich fand own- 
ers, and the owners of manufacturing establishments. 


The first customs under the English Government 
were established in the reign of Edward the 2nd, 





correct rates for transporiation. I spoke from my 
own eXperience, so far as 1 have had oecasion to 


ealeulated to throw some laborers out of employ- 


tive, but the amount of manual and animal labor ta- 
saving of grain, in the operation to the producer 


ter I remark, the principles of monopoly are not 
‘parallel, beeause the produce of the mind is as mach. 


of these extensive works Las been to cause a great 
revolution ja the natural and regular business of the 
country which existed before they were made, there 
thousands of mechanics and other 


Ine sion 1 will simply add, 1 object to the 
esent system of taxing articles of consumption for 
the support of government because it is uncqual and 
unjust to that portien who labor and consume but 
do not produce, 2d. I oppose internal improve- 
ments whenever they are extended beyond the rea- 
sonable wants of the people and their ability to pay 
for the same. Yours very Respectfully, 

H. A. Pitts. 





Winthrop, Sept. 7th, T™42. 
— <> 
Friction Matches. 


Among the improvements of the age the be- 
nefits of which are widely diffused, the little 
locofoco és not least in importance. Howev- 
er irritable his nature he is very conpaniona- 
ble. His presence is always desirable at the 
bed side; in the darkness of night. whether 
we are sick or well. In the kitchen, work- 
shop, store, factory, public house, ship, and 
travelling carriages his presence is carefully 
secured. Being so very handy and useful we 
were desirous of learning his parentage and 
history. We accordingly went up to the fac- 
tory of M. Lacour, successor to J. H. Ste- 
vens, corner of Forsyth and .Stanton streets. 

Jn the basement of a large building isa 
steam engine of 16 horse power. 
machinery for a great variety of mechanical 
and manufacturing pursuits. In one of the 
basement rooms is one of Page’s grist mills 
which grinds seven bushels per hour. Ina- 
nother room a great variety of sawing and 
turning. In another Fry’s cotton press, and 
in another Hamilton’s sawing machine for 
ship timber. 

Mr. Lacour makes four sizes of boxes for 
matches—three of wood and one of paper, 
made by machinery. The wood is brought 
into the factory in the form of pine, cedar and 
spruce plank. One machine cuts and pre- 
pares the blocks of proper length. Another, 
attended hy two boys, cuts into veneers of the 
size and thickness of the required boxes—-at 
the rateof 800 gross per day. ‘These veneers 
are run through another machine by a boy 
and marked so that they can be bent up into 
shape of boxes. These are packed in large 
boxes and taken home by girls and made in- 
to boxes by being covered with paper; which 
iscut by machinery, The price given to the 
girls is six to ten cents per gross for making 
the boxes. Another kind of box is a hollow 
cylinder. This is made from a square piece 
of plank made round and hollowed out at the 
same operation, By a similar process the 
top of the box is made, Sixteen of these box- 
es are made per minute by one boy. 

The splints or matches are made by machi- 
nery—one large boy making nearly 30,000 of 
double length per day. Afler the splints are 
well dried, they are laid separately between 
wires and boards so that several hundred are 
dipped at once some two or 3 times into the 
composition. Inthe whole process there is 
great division of labor, and rapidity of motion. 
The boxes contain from 50 to 75 matches and 
sell from 75 cts. to $1,80 per gross. From 
15 to 18 men, 60 to 75 boys, and as many 
women aad girls are employed. The women 
and girls are engaged in forming the boxes, 
and mostly at theirown homes. The rooms 
of the building are airy and pleasant. The 
business is an instance of a manufacturing e- 
stablishment affording employment to children 
and women. It requires order, care and ai- 
tention, important in the formation of habits in 
children. Wo see no reason why greater 


moral influences may not be brought to bear 
on these youth collected together, than if 


s:attered about the docks and streets.- Every 
employer of youth should feel his obligations 
to his Creator and to the community to instill 
into his youth moral and patriotic sentiments. 
A small tax on their wages would supply them 
with tracts calevlated to awaken desires to 
become good citizens. 

In the same building Mr. Lecour has an 
apparatus to clean feathers by steam. Old 
feathers are made nearly equal to new. 
Both new and old require to go through such 
a process to make them more healthy for beds 
The price for cleaning is five cents per pound 
—Uwniled Slates Farmer. 
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Cement.—Iu the New England Farmer, 
vol. xii, No. 3, page 21, we find the fullow- 
ing statement— 

“The late conquest of Algiers by the 





by throwing 


working men out of employments to which they had | in the public works of that city. 
been accustomed to maintain themselves and tami-| sed of two parts of a-hes, three of clay, and 
/one of sand; this composition, called by the 


lies, causing the most disastrous consequences 
among the laboring portion of the communiiy. 

You ad~ it this to be the case tu some extent, but 
you say such may geta living by resorting to new 
and other employments. But Sir, it is not so easy 
for laboring men to start new branches of business 
and-establish themselves in it,unless the immedi- 
ate wants of ihe community will support liberally 
the undertaking. — 

In reply to my exposition of the actual loss sus- 
tained by the State of Pa. on her railroads and ca- 
nals that are finished & in operation. Your remark, 
that from good information on this point, it would 
have been otherwise ifthe several branches connec- 
ting wiih the main road were finished. I however 
differ trom you in this opinion. I believe st is gen- 
erally conceded that the chartering of so muny 
branches and rouds in various directions, has added 
much to the disadvantage ofthe main line through 
the State, bat admitting all you contend for on this 
point it will not establish the fact that these roads 
have been, orever will be any real advantage to 
the people of Pa., the real advantages and disadvan- 
tages lo the community cannot properly be measured 
by the receipis exhibited by any monuboly ; these 
only show the loss or gain to the stockholders. 

You say I am not quite correct in what I «stated 
in reference to the cost of lransporting passengers 
and freight by railroad between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg. It is probable, as I do not know the 


travel and carry freight on the road in question. 
You submit to me whether my improvement io 


the machine for thrashing and cleansing grain is not 
ment who were accustomed to use the flail fora 
living? And again, if :he patent granted to me is 


aot a monopoly resting on the principle with other 
monopolies? To the first I answer in the affirma- 


ken together, is not materially decreased, white the 
will add to the wealih of the country. ‘To the lat- 


the property of an individual asthe produce of the | 
hands, and the patent only secures to him what in 





to a small amount, and the people rebelled againet 


building about the time this «rticle appeared, 


French, has made known a new cement used 
It is compo- 


Moors, Fabbi, being wixed with oil resi-ts 
the inclemencies of the weather betier than 
marble itself.”’ 

-Mr. Dorr of Roxbury, called upon us a 
few days ago to look up the above article in 
our back volumes, and stated that they used 
a cement according to the above directions, 
the window casings of a stone house he was 


and it has proved as good as the statement 
represents. It is as hard as marble, and will 
stick to wood us well as to stone.—.V. E. 
Far. 
. —~o> 

RICH AND POOR. 


joa |the moseure, and it was abylished, but aforwards sr whieh tt becomes the property of the who'e [this 
Eladhe. Unie MARGMEL caus ve mae ie the 
| which caused great discontent among the people.| 


This drives | that appletree lice were legved animals. 


Was instituted by ine 


objects which 
and watchfulne 


cautions of the early writ 
the liberties of mankind, have 


PEOW'y 
Cal} fo, 


ure become obsvlete and ina lic 

are menaced by our old saemies, one \ 
ambition, under a newname and me and 
styrant is changed from a steel clad feud The 


ron, of a minor despot, at the a ba 
sinds of ruffian ialoween, to en or tho. 
gentleman, who comes mincing and Civ 
the people with a quill behind his ear me to 
head of countless millions of magnificent» na 
ises. He promises to make every bog 
he promises to pave cities with gold 
promises to fey. Iu short he is may 
promises, e will do wonders, such ih 
ver were seen or heard of, provided |), 
ple will only allow him to make >r0 
equal to silver and gold, and eal 
and grant him the exclusive bene 
ge blessings he iuteuds to con 
e is the sly, selfish, grasping 


Prom 
dy rich 


> and } 


#8 No. 
© i eo. 
Miseg 
man labor 
fits of aibty, 
fer on ths > 
and INSa! jq. 


ble tyrant, the people are now to guard ; 
gainst, e 
, 
Microscopic. 


Sometime since I saw in your Visitor stat» 
Doc " 


Fisher of Kennebunk, I believe, was tho One Win 


made the discovery. [have a s; 
that magnifies but 10 lineally, 
of coun 1000 in magnitude. 
V hat is Commonly called appletree lice are bw 
their hulk or houses, and vt «cr more ea 
house. It contains 
which look very much 


100 superficially, ang 


than eny 
— ay to forty egy, 
ike . 

1000 times smaller. They bales pect) i. 
fiist of June. After they are out of their shel! 7 
hulk, they look much like their eggs, They have 
many legs, and eat through the bark into the w 0 
and when there are many of them, kill the 
sometimes the whole tree. 

Scraping their houses off, and washing wyh 
strong lye, or lime, soap suds, or many other things 
will kill them. The besttime to examine with 
microscope 1s a little before sun down, Jetting r 
light strike on what you are observing, _ 

It is stated in the Edinburg Encyclopedia, th 
the mite takes five hundred steps in a secon) oi 
time. I know not what mites they mean: by: : 
mite on old cheese is a very slow walker for 
small a thing; five steps instead of five hundred an 
all he can make out, and his steps are easily coy 
ed. The mite on the outside ot figs, and the wos. 
vil in rye meal, and grain, are about the same sip 
of those in cheese; but they have more legs, ap; 
take more steps—perhaps twenty or thirty in a sec. 
ond of time. ‘This is the extent. They all appear 
very much like cabbage lice only one thousan! 
times smaller. 

This same Encyclopedia says also that the onat 
or midge moves his wings two thousand times in, 
second. Now the heron, and eagle which wei 
about ten pounds move their wings but twice 
second—the crow twice—the swallow three or four 
times, (which weigh about an ounce) the bumby 
bee forty—the honey bee sixty—the musquitoe ov 
hundred—the gnat about two hundred by “compu 
ing great things with small” (as Milton would ea 
—the partridge, which is larger than the crow, 
moves her wings oftener, on account of a heavy 
body, compared with her wings—probab y ten or 
twelve times ina second. So as to bees, they m 
their wings faster than flies because their bodies 
are heavier in comparison. 

It has been said that every pebble is peopled 
animalcule ; and that all fluids are filled with the 
I think not so. True, in vinegar and other mucil- 
ginous liquids there are many, and sometimes s 
large as to be seen with the naked eye, but dist ll 
vinegar or pure water has none. I bave not be 
able to discover but two or three kinds in water: 
one looks like an eel, another which is very sm 
ike a toad or frog. In most flowers two or thr 
kinds also can be seen; the smallest is very lie 
the red lady bug, or garden spider, only a thouses 
times smaller. “You will see the same on rocks, | 
pecially where there is new and very fine ios 
Their step is not over thirty in a second. 

I have seen by the solar microscope a Jose ma; 
nified as large as an ox; but in adrop of pure \ 
ter thns magnified, nothing was to be seen but » 
ter, or perhaps a little dust. Therefore I do: 
velieve in these millions of animalcu!e. Ind 
if there were as many as some pretend, I could s 
them with “my” microscope even if they wer 
hundred times smaller than the red bug in flower 
and on the moss of rocks, or the frog Jooking ev 
ture in water, which is the smallest I have » 
able to see. These are sufficiently minute, © 
curious for me, but some people are lke my ol 
Sally, who could not think of mediocrity; but eve 
ry thing was the very biggest, or a “ lectle the lee 
tlest she ever did see,” and her last cold was ' 
ways the worst. 

wish some one could tell how to destroy (™ 
powder bug on vines. I have tried many ways! 
no effect—except catching them and kuoching (! 
brains out. 
The wind was east when I wrote the — . 


) 1 y 
’ ane 
Und, and 


with 


Farmer's Monthly Visitor. 
—j— 


Uses of Botany. 


Very many excellent people—men, womens 


children—have made it a constant rule of the 
lives, when they purpose doing any thing, to 
themselves what good purpose it would answ¢! 
So we are now to answer the question—W hat go 
will it do to study Botany ? Our answer siiall no! 
be very long. 


First, it is a healthy employment. When we 


say that the study of Botany is healthy, we mean 
that it will lead you into healthy practices. 

will be abroad, every opportanity you have, ro 
among the trees, in the fields, eo 
mountains. You will be glad to do so to brestit 
the fragrant and 


me 


hp 
or perhaps on 


pure air. And it is healthy. 7 
Secondly, it will lead you toobserve whatis 


- Of all the countries on the face of the earth, | fore you. Many boys and girls go through ( 


or that ever esisied on the face of the earth, 
this is the one where the claims of wealth and 
aristocracy are the most unfounded, absurd 
and ridiculous. With no claim to hereditary 


world almest without seeing it. Now, 
eyes, and does not use them in such a beau 
world as this, is very much on 
study of Botany will learn him to keep his ey" 
open. The habit of noticing things around yo! 


he who has 
tiful 


to be pitied. But 


distinctions; with no exclusive rights except | called observation; and a very impo.tant habit > 


what they derive from monopolies, and no/t 
power of perpetnating their estates in their 
posterity, the assumption of aristocratic airs 
and claims is supremely ridiculous. To- 
morrow they themselves may be beggars for) | 
their living as did their forefathers. And yet 
the moment a man becomes rich among us, he 


obliged to sort, and arran a ; 
will teach you to be orderly and systematic in ot! 
things. Some boys and girls never have a particl 


00. 
Thirdly, the study of Botany—in which you *” 
and classify things- 


ar place for every thing, and so when they wish to 


find a needle, a pencil, a book, a pair of scissor of 
a penknife, they 


do not know where to find it ani, 


sets up for wisdom—he despises the pour and/a great deal of time is often wasted in looking 
ignorant—he sets up for patriotism: he is| it: this is a bad habit, but is one which the stve) 


your only man who has astake in the commu- 
nity, and therefore the only one who ought to 
have a voice in the state. What foliy is this? 
And how contemptible his presumption? He 
is not a whit wiser, better or more patrivtic 
than when he commenced the world, a wag- 


times, 
unless perhaps he hal been speculating on 
such a contingency. To him a victory is on- 
ly of uence. as it raises, anda defeat 
only to be lamented, as it de a loan. 
His soul is wra 


ora Bank note. Yet these are the people | habits of 
who alone have astake in the community, 
ond of course exclusively monopolize patrio- | spend 
tism. 

It was to guard against the encroachments 





fact 1s justly his own, and this for a limited period, | 


of Botany will help to correct. 


to make the temper mild and agreeable ; 
tendency to refine and improve the mind ; 
among the most innocent things in the world, 
amusement. 


out turning his thoughts toward the 
ali things? 

when we see . we 
the frait, the beasts, the birds, the insects—* 

N. | as the things that do not live, move, 
up in a certificate of scrip | said, by a tand good 


and looking at the 
knew how 
soon cease to think so. 


Fourthly, it is said that the study of Botany helps 


and has ® 
it is also 
d, as an 


And this habit of looking up 
his wonderful works—in the flower 


or breathe—' 
man, to be ~ at the bes} 
which we can possibly form 
Some we know, think it very nae 
time in wandering about the fields and - ; 
flowers and trees; but if rs 
an exercise it is, they ¥° 





of power, the insatiate ambition of wealth that 


i i chil 
“ For my‘part,” says an eminent writer for ¢» 


we, 
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nall double glass | 
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_ /Up in the passicn of a first fond idolator,—one | my fair cousin did not seem perfectly at se | how she pleaded with him! _ How she point-| row and in shame—his heart warmed more Ee , 
POETRY who could not conceive of the calculatirg | But she soon mustered courage to med | ed to what he had been, and to what he might| fondly, more devotedly than ever. ‘The storm | prise that we may undertake for the advan: 

: views which sometimes enter into projects of| ‘And do you think it would be a. still become! How she drew her little girl|c came—it burst—and he fell prostrate | °f American literatare, religion,or science.” 

— ean § Advocate: matrimony. Knowing her gentleness and | appoint both the gentlemen, who : towards him, and with mother and child|before it. But the tendril of Woman’s| 7 of our establishment is as follow, . 

For the Farmer truth, I watched her with great care and en-|so long visiting our house, and whose kind kneeling before him, invoked the blessings of | Love still twined and nestled around him, and Personnel of the Herald Establishment, : 


1 Owner, editor, proprietor, propire 
head saint, head savan, or head dey; 
please, (J. G. Bennet.) 

9 Reporters, writers, or editors, 

25 Printers, compositors, &c. 
12 Pressman, boys, &c. 

8 Clerks, boys, &c. 

20 Correspondeuts in all parts of the world 


deavoured to introduce to her society and ac- 
quanitance no one likely to win her affections, 
who was not really worthy, or who would not 
make her a faithful and attentive husband 
An heiress to some extent, and a heauty, she 
was, naturally enough, an object of more than 


proposals are still unanswered?” 

‘Right! aye, perfectly, unquestionably—if 
neither of the unfortunates has thus far made 
an impression upon a heart that I have gome- 
times feared would prove too susceptihle. 
But it would be vain, nay worse to affect any 
concealment, Alice. I have the 


when life was almost extinct, held his head 
up to the sunshine and to Heaven, and he 
stood furth redeemed! 
——— 
Beautiful and True.—The following well 


written article deserves to be studied, remem- 


head may 


The following lines were written on hearing @ 
vi’, juet ag you 


« would, be gentleman,” speaking of a near 
mechanic, by saying contemptuously, . “ he’s noth- 
ing but a mechanic ;” still, they are meant as noth- 
ing personal, but are addressed toall such as are in 
the habit of speaking thus of mechanics. 


the Great God upon his head, if he would but 
abandon his dissolute companions and his 
suul-dest-oying haunts. Keener than knives 
these supplications went to the heart of the 
wretched man, He still loved his young and 
gentle wife, and when he saw in all its horror 





bered and practised u 


«HE'S NOUGHT BUT A MECHANIC.” 
Turn where you will, your eyes behold his work, 
The house in which you dwell—all that you wear 
Are fruits of his industfy ; yet you talk 
As if he was inferior, and his fare 
Should be beneath your proud contempt to walk ; 
But for all that, or you, he does not care 
As long as he’s of use to man, no panic 
Dost bring to think—* He’s nought buta mechanic.” 


Read what you will, the very books you reed 
Were made by him; yet proudly you despise 
Their maker. If you chance your mind to feed 
With history ; on its page there often lies 
The record of his works; ‘twas him indeed, 
Who made the tools by which all warriors’ rise, 
Yet to your sordid soul it brings a panic, 

To see honors ascribed to a mechanic. 

”Pwas nought but the mechanic who did build 
The cities and the fanes of orient land, 
Herculean curiosities he did gild ; 

Those palases, where dwelt the regal lord, 

Its works of art, whose ruins since have filled 
The museums of our day, and which have fann’d 
The genius of our time; yet with a panic 

You find they are the works of the mechanic. 


He’s nought but a mechanic ; yes, and God 
Himself is one—the universal] all 
Was made by him; and with his mighty rod 


ordinary attraction, and the danger was lest 
one of her peculiar views and artless charac- 
ter should be ensnared by the wiles of a vil- 
lian. Besides, woman is so frequently in er- 
ror as to the real nature of her own feelings. 
The desire in this country for marriage ap- 
pears to be a mania with so many,—the doc- 
trine is so earnestly and constantly inculca- 
ted in society, that hundreds are apt to fancy 
themselves fully & irrecoverably in love, who 
have scarcely a just conception of the passion. 
A beau! A lover! What vague dreams doat 
threugh the young imagination, in relation to 

such an object. Even as | write, memory 
'| points to a young lady of fifieen who is alrea- 
dy engaged? ‘The heart of youth is warm and 
true. It is yet uncorrupted by enlarged com- 
munion with the world—the feelings are fresh 
and ardent,—and there exists an inward cra- 
ving of the spirit for something to realize the 
beau ideal of the imagination’—a true com- 
panion,—a responsive soul! It is this crea- 
ture of dreams that the unsophisticated beings 
of sweet sixteen are apt to discover in every 
fine face and manly form. Another anda 
calmer view, is taken in after life, when Fan- 
ny is sobered down by Reason, and the gay 
panorama of youth loses many of its rich 
|hopes, bright pleasures,and sparkling images. 
‘When, having attained the summit, we de- 
|scend the hill of this temporary existence with 
‘chilled hearts, exhausted and _ enfeebled 
frames, and pallid cheeks! When we see 





I 
think, in a matter of this kind, to know the 
whole truth. I feel a deep interest in your 
happiness, and would make no slight saerifice 
to promote it. If neither of these young gen- 
tleman has won the jewel that he seeks—If in 
the inmost recesses of your m you can 
discover a lurking tenderness for neither—if 
they have both struggled, and in vain, to en- 
list the deeper feelings of my fair cousin, than 
indeed, it will become a duty for me to give 
them to understand the realities of their res- 
pective cases.” 

Alice stammered and hesitated. A deeper 
tinge passed quickly over her bright and be- 
autiful features—her thin red lip quivered—a 
tear trembled on her long eyelid, and she con- 
fessed all. She had been won fully and thor- 
oughly won, and, to my surprise, the kind- 
heartedness and moder tion—the quiet voice 
and yielding manver of Merwyn, had triumpb- 
ed over the frankness, fire and impetuousity 
of the artist. Her sympathies had been first 
enlisted—her gentleness of spirit and sweet- 
ness of disposition favored her lover, and jhus 
the deep eurrent of her feelings kad been in- 
terested, more from the generosity and ten- 
derness of her nature, than because of the 
vain and selfish influences of the human 
breast. She had fencied that her love was 
essenstial to Merwyn’s happiness—that he 
was devoted to her in soul, in spirit, and in 
sincerity; and although she confessed to her- 
self sometimes that there were points about 


ence of his wife, to revel once more in the 


the wretchedness he had imposed upon her, 
& the ruin he had brought upon himself, his 
spirit failed within him. He saw himself a 
wretch—a miserable outcast—the mock of 
those who, but a little while before, deemed 
his society an honor, and he shrunk in disinay 
from the portrait of guilt and debasement 
What should he do? Here, among those 
with whom he had played in boyhood, who 
had grown up with him, who knew his shame 
and degradation, he could not reform! He 
had not the nerve to be sober, and be poor— 
to be pointed at as a Reformed Drunkard—to 
be sneered at and derided as he passed 
through the streets! The very thought was 
horror to him—and he rushed from the pres- 


embraces of the fiend. 

Such was the condition of affairs on my ar- 
rival home. I was shocked, and my friend 
heard the story with a trembling lip and a 
flushed cheek, . 


But worse. The very day after our arrival, 
Merwyn, probably stung to the quick by the 
return of his early friend and rival, left the 
city, abandoned his wife and child, to wancer 
no one knew whither. Months and months 
Alice sought tidings of him, but in vain — 
Ouly once did she hear fiom and of him.— 
He was seen in a distant part of the Union, 
and in a condition so abject and deplorable, 
that the individual who gave the information, 
thought it prudent to suppress the greater 
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60 Newsboys of all ages in the city. 

30- Agents throughout the principal towns 
merica and Europe. 

80 Newsboys employed by agents. 


teacher.—Ep.N. E. F. 
POWER OF THE VOICE OVER CHILDREN. 

It is usual to attempt the management of 
children either by corporal punishment, or by 
rewards addressed to the senses, er by by 
words alone. Thereis one other means of 
government, the power and importance of 
which are seldom regarded. I refer to the 
human voice. A blow may be inflicted on a 
child, accompanied by words so uttered as to 
counteract entirely its intended effect. Or, 
the parent may use language in the correc- 
tion of the child, objectionable in itself, yet 
spoken in atone which more than defeats its 
influence. 

We are by no means aware of the power of 
voice in swaying the soul. The anecdote of 
a good lady, in regard to her minister’s ser- 
mon,s is to the®point. She heard a dis- 
course from him which pleased her exceeding- 
ly. She expressed to a friend the hope that 
he would preach it again. ‘*Perhaps,” said 
her friend in reply, ‘‘he may print it.”” ““Ab,”’ 
said she, ‘‘he could not print it in that holy 
lone.”’ There is atone in the pulpit, which, 
false as is the taste from which it proceeds, 
does indeed work wonders. So is there a 
tone in our intercourse with children, which 
may be among the most efficien modes of a 
right education. 

Let any one endeavor to recalthe image 
of a fond mother long since at rest in heaven. 


of A. 


265 Persons connected with the establishment 
All this vast quantity of personnel and materie| 
now cones in the publication of the [)4;, va . 
W eexcy Heracop, which has a circulation ~ story 
out the world of nearly THIRTY THOUS AND 
COPIES. We also issue several other ag 
tions, such ag the New Yorx Lancer, &. Ty, 
Vast business, now completely organized, js ¢ “ 
ducted on the cash principle. This, combines = 
energy, taste, tact, and experience, is the eon... 
of its success, = 

It will be seen therefore, from these simple f 
that we possess ample means to start an enlerpy 
that may bring forward and patronize the firs: ,: 
forts of Amer.can literature towards a national in. 
dependence, while we can retaliate and se! lin a 
to ‘he avarice and folly of British authors, whe bar m 
under the guidance of Dickens,formed & mean o. 
federacy aguinst this continent, and the progress of 
the ave itself, Similar to that concocted jn 78 
against its national rights. Cheap literature y, 
multiply readers, and many readers will repay bor) 
publisher and author. We havethe means of \. 
suing half a million of li'erary and scientific shee. 
per week, at a cost of 6 4 cents each—making 
$31,250, which, onder thé Dickens system of pub. 
lication, would cost $600,000, or nore, and thus de. 
prive the great mass.of the people of literary fi, d 
tor their souls, 

Such in brief is the plan we propose. We coy. 
ceive it to be of more magnitude and importance 


icts 


ime 


He governs it ; and this terrestrial ball, 
he least of all God’s works, man’s low abode 
From gloomy chaos, by his mighty call 
Was formed into our earth. Doth bring a panic, 
To deem our God himself a Great Mechanic? 
An APPRENTICE. 


scattered in the paths around us, withered 
flowers, faded hopes, buried joys, and baffled 
expectations! Then it is that Virtue alone, 
with her handmaid, Religion. can impart a 
mellow light to the scene, and taking from the 
Past much of its gloom, gild and beautify the 
Future with a serener, calmer, and less de- 


portion of the truth. Her sweet smile and ever clear countenance 
are brought vividly to recollection. So also 
is her voice; and blessed is that parent who is 
eudowed with a pleasing utterance. What 
is it which lulls the infant to repose? It is no 
array of mere words. There is no charm to 
the untaught one in letters, syllable and sen- 


than any project for the advancement of the ape 
yet devised, I+ is a fitaccompaniment to the Vast 
advancement in steam power, 

All persons wishing for further information, or 
wishing to engage in furnishing original manu. 
scripts, will address letters, always post paid, to the 
undersigned. Publishers of newspapers, throu. 


Rivers more attractive and dazzling—that his 
mind was more elevated, his nature more man- 
ly, and his energies more dignified —the qui- 
et smile and fund voice of Charles, made a 
more effective appealto her heart, and she 
was won. 

But why prolong this portion of the narra- 





A year passed by, and still Merwyn was 
away—whether dead or alive, no one knew. 
Meanwhile, Alice had gathered together the 
wreck of her little property, and had, in order 
to place herself above the reach of want, op- 


: gh. 
out the Uuited States and elsewhere, who recviye 
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ceptive sunshine. ened a small fanc An uncle had ; sols arikes ite (i 
Fetal , ; ae . , Pee . 4: a y store. nuncie fad re-|tences. It is the sound which strikes its little | the Herald. wi 
Ring, joyous chords '—ring ~~, a _ — yer ee te as: aad Man a bmn = a. peatedly invited her to become an inmate of| ear, that soothes and composes itto sleep. a Be poe Rel neta aibwene ee 
ovum cae ey oye careless heart Cent ce: Aacquaserth ol admiring en iy ded decily “eo tourenet ened his lips. his dwelling. But no; the golden glory of} A few notes, however unskilfully arranged, if |.nany favors we have conferred than thom, ie the 
y ‘ y y : , that early vision of happiness had not wholly | uttered in a soft tone, are found to possess a | Shape of news and extras. Those who do not com- 


And stars shall wane ere the mirthful part. 
—But I met a dimly mournful glance, 
In a sudden turn of the flying dance ; 
I heard the tone of a heavy sigh, 
In a pause of the thrilling melody ! 
And it is not well that wo should breathe 
On the bright spring-flowers of the festal wreath! 
—Ye that to thought or to grief belong, 

Leave, leave the hall of song! 


He was present at the wedding, a few months 
after, and subsequently on takiug leave of 
Alice for a tour to Italy, his voice scarcely 
faltered, as he said that he would always re- 
member the hours he had passed in her soci- 
ety as the happiest and most Eden-like of his 
existence. 

Alice pressed his hand in the true spirit of 
friendship and uttered a sincere wish for his 
welfare through life. 

It so happened that I accompanied Rivers 
during his tour. We were absent about 
three years and during the whole of that pe- 
riod we heard little or nothing of Merwyn 


and a sunny glance from her bright eye, ora 
gentle touch of her smal! hand, sent a thrill to 
many asusceptible heart. But, at her 17th 
year, although her admirers and friends em- 
braced a large circle, only two young men 
appeared to claim anespecial share of her 
attention. These, it may be well enough to 
describe. 

Charles Merwyn and Horace Rivers, were 
at the age of twenty-four, not only occasional 
companions, but warm personal friends. The 
first was a merchant.—the last an artist, and 
but in moderate pecuniary circumstances. 
Merwyn was connected with a Commission 


ply with this stall request, will be considered rar). 
er unfriendly and ongrateful, and will be treated 
accordingly. Newspapers that we do not exchanye 
with will do the same, and we shall open an ex. 
change with them on a liberal ana extensive foor- 
ing. JAMES GORDON BENNETT, 
Proprietor of the Herald Establishment, 
V. W. Corner of Nassau and Fulton streets. 
New York, 5th August, 1842. 


departed. The pure spirit of temperance 
was abroad in the land. Her heavenly light 
had already brightened many a_ desolate 
hearth. The army of converts was swelling 
every hour. The Omnipotent was moving in 
behalf of the faithful and unfortunate. Why 
then should she despair! Why then should 
the prayer which she put up nightly pass un- 
noticed by the Ear of the Eternal! Why 
should the voice of her innocent child be neg- 
lected! No—she had taken him ‘‘for better 
and for worse”--she had loved truly and in 
the sincerity of her virgin heart—she believ- 
ed that anxiety for her, as well as shame for 


magic influence. ‘Think we that this influ- 
ence is confined tothe cradle? No—it diffu- 
ses every age, and ceases not whi'e the child 
remains under the parental roof. Is the boy 

rowing rude in manner or boisterous speech? 

know of no instrument so sure to control 
these tendencies, as the gentle tones ofa 
mother. She who speaks t» her son harslily, 
does but give to her conduct the sanction of 
her owh example. She poars oil on the al- 
ready raging flame. In the pressure of duty, 
we are liable to utter ourselves hastily to our 
children. Perhaps a threat 1s expressed in a 





Ring, joyous chords !—but who art thou 

With the shadowy locks o’er thy pale young brow, 

And the world of dreamy gloom that lies 

In the misty depths of thy soft dark eyes ? 

—T hou hast loved, fair girl! thou hast loved too 
well! 


Whitman’s Thrasher, Separater 
and 


NEW HORSE POWER. 


HE undersigned continues to manufacture his 


Thou art mourning now o’er a broken spell : House, which occasionally made ventures to/ and his fair bride. We travelled rapidly—},.- . loud and irritating tone. Instead of allaying al hy , ) 
Thou hast pour thy heart's rch treaeurs fq considerable extent on account ofthe frm. | had lite leisure for correspondence; a thovs- | nvng” drives him au qatenes om society | cos ees ot tae chils it nerves directly (| shop, Kemushee Ua Ble, where: tase 
And art anrepaid for their priceless en hil He possessed a good person, an ordinary | and objects engaged our attention. Time, ese, 68 TeveR Him an outcast rom society - increase them. Every fretiul expression a-| want of a first rate apparatus for thrashing and 
Mourn on !—yet come thou not here the while, mind, a heart which overflowed with the milk|the great physician, alleviated the heart- She would, therefore, still bear his name, still wakens in him the same spirit which produ- | cleansing grain can be supplied at short notice. ly 
It is but a pain to see the smile! y : 8 ~~ pray for his welfare—still lavish her affections | ced | 5 e i -| experience in the making and operation of the Horse 
: verthel ced it. So does a pleasant voice call up a I 2 I 

There is not a tone in our songs for thee of human kindness, but he was nevertheless| wound of my friend, and when we returned : i ) P : =P Seley) pra . 
‘ “ . ‘ ’ ~, ; upon his memory, and upon his image, as|greeable feelings Whatever dispositio Power, has enabled him to make very eseentio! im- 
—Home with thy sorrows flee! somewhat infirm of purpose and nervous in/to our native land, the changes in its -social ~e Wr : ase a gs. ; pe Ss | eroventente ta Tis anctededtl dhe Batters him 
. . : . a. ty . embodied in the features of his child! therefore we would encourage ina child the F > s — FUCtION, aN ne wierd notte 
his feelings and excitements. He was what| life, and in the private history of our former Thus time rolled on, ‘Two years had pass- , s , self that he can furnish one of the best machines of 

y 


same we should man fest in the tone with 
which we address him. 


the king now known. 


Ring, joyous chords !—ring out again! 
He makes use of the best materials and employs 


— But what dost thou with the revel’s train ? may be described as a moderate man in all| associates, were full of novelty and excite- 


ed since the disappearance of Merwyn. It 





A silvery voice through the soft air floats, ae he fate at beet agtred on re ae } ry Pt wi *: ae in oh Z was a night in November. The wind was The mind is fashioned and furnished, in the first rate workmen, and thinks that he cannot fail 
But thou hast no part in the gladdening eon § re - “hi hae ~— Pry bi fe aes and om “4 pe ne M we. | 4 . wal A a the pit high without—the weather was raw and £US-/| main, at school: but the character of the af- to give satisfaction to those who are disposed to pur: 

: s an - y , , - . : ’ ? » of hi tl ei 5 Ma seme tun. 

There are bright young faces that pass thee by,| ate in his temper, and tn his feeling pas- | choly one erwyn had verihe e predic ty and the leaves were blown in myriads fections is derived chiefly fom home.—I have chase of him. He will sell rights to his Patent Sep 


arator for any territory not already disposed of, wiih 
a good and sufficient title to the same. 

He has also made a very important improvement 
in his Separator in cleansing grain. He wow pledg- 


tiens of his worst enemies. He was involved 
in his business operations at the time of dis 
marriage. Ina moment of desperation, he 


sions. He was amiable, mild, and unoffen- 
ding, and enjoyed a very fair reputation for 
intelligence and kindness of heart, among his 


But they fix no glance of thy wandering eye! 
Away ! there’s a void in thy yearning breast, 
Thou weary man! wilt thou here find rest ? 


from the trees. Alice sat in her little store, 
busily engaged in teaching the alphabet to 
her child. Suddenly the wheels of a carriage 


heard of a father, who, when his children be- 
came engaged in a dispute, would at unce re- 


Away ! for thy thoughts from the scene have fled, | ; | wediate friends and me . eS “ier . j quire them to unite ina song. The blending . . ! 

And the love of thy spirit is with the dead! ae Rivers se ‘ tenaened one Gun. inte day a stock sere a? a were heard. A pause—the door is opened, | of their voices in harmony was soon found to|“* himee!f that his Separator will cleanse grain better 

Thou art but more lone ’midst the sounds of mirth, ac gee argely, and then, growing still more desper-| ¥) steps are let down, and the form of an and blow away less than any other machine now in 
’ 


subdue their angry and contentious feelings. 
There is a native, spontaneous, untaught mu- 
sic. It consists in the tones which issue from 
her who is overflowing with Christain love. 
While then, I would advise the mother to the 
culture of a pleasant voice and warn her of 
the evils of addressing her children harshly, 
1 would still more earnestly counsel her to 
dicipline her heart. Out of a kind heart come 
naturally, kindtones. She who would train 
up her family in the sweet spirit of Christ, 
can succeed best and most enduring of all, 


use within his knowledge. 

He has on band a number of Cylinder Thrash 
ers which he will sell separate from the other 
machinery. Whoevi rt wishes to buy a Thrasher 
—a Separator or Horse Power, single or al! united, 
had better ca!l and examine. 


LUTHER WHITMAN 


ly, with more mind, more passion, and more 
ambition. His parents were quite humble in 
their condition of life, and he was their only 
son. They had exhausted all their liitle 
means in giving him an education, and he 
had in some measure rewarded their kindness 
by winning some celebrity as a painter, even 
at the early age we have mentioned. In dis- 
position, he was somowhat fiery, and he fre- 
quently uttered, oxpressions in his moments 
of excitement which he deeply regretted in 


ate, as is generally the case with all gamblers, 
resorted to hige wife’s small fortune, which 
was speedily engulphed in the general ruin. 
The progress of his downward career, in a 
pecuniary sense, was rapid, but he degenerat- 
ed with even an accelerated pace in a moral. 
When misfortune came upon him, he lacked 
the moral and mental energy to encounter her 
sudden and repeated blows—he was even 
ashamed to confess his tottering and sinking 
condition to his wife and, as is too frequently 


—Back to thy silent hearth! 


Ring, joyous chords! ring forth again! 

A cole still, and a wilder strain! 

—But thou, though a reckless mien be thine, — 

And thy cup be crown’d with the foaming wine, 

By the fitfal bursts of thy laughter loud, 

By thine eye’s quick flash through its troubled 
cloud, 

I know thee !—it is but the wakeful fear 

Of a haunted bosom that brings thee here! 

I know thee !—thou fearest the solemn night, 


eniaciated being is borne into the house. A 
single glance, and Alice saw the features of 
her husband. A shriek escaped her lips— 
her limbs trembled, the light grew dim before 
her eyes, and she heard and saw no more! 
She had fainted—but she was speedily restor- 
ed. The whole truth flashed upon her mind. 
Her h»sband was dying, and he had come to 
look his last upon his wife and child. In an 
instant she was the woman—the wire again. 
The past was forgotten—all the da:kness and 
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Ring, joyous chords !—ring out again! 

A swifter still and a wilder strain ! 

fresh wreaths !—we will banish all 

Save the free in heart trom our festive hall. 

On through the maze of the fleet dance, on! 

—But where are the young and the lovely ?— gone! 

Where are the brows wi 

And the floating forms with the bright zone bound? 

And the waving locks and the flying feet, 

That still should be where the mirthful meet ? 

— They a gone—they are fled—they are parted 
aii— 


—Alas! the forsaken hall! 


the red rose crown’d 


for his profession as in a more general sense. 
This could be discovered even in his ordinary 
conversation. It was marked by force of ex- 
pression, as well as originally of,thought, and 
thus the minds of the two friends could, by a 
close observer, be readily characterized. 
Charles Merwyn, as already stated, was mild, 
inoffensive, good-natured, and rather nervous 
—and these traits were indicated by his con- 
versation and his conduct generally, But he 
was, nevertheless, persuasive and somewhat 
artful—he never seemed offended by contra- 
diction, and had a ready smile at his com- 














mand, on all occasions. Rivers, on the con- 


can picture the horror of Alice, as the dread- 
ful truth flashed upon her mind? Poverty 
she could have borne—neglect she could have 
tolerated—her squandered fortune she could 
have overlooked; but a lover converted into 
a human fiend—words of affection and looks 
of kindness abandoned for unmerited  re- 
proaches, and horrible grimaces—the dream | 
of happiness dissolved, and the cup of joy) 
dregged with poison—language cannot con- 
vey the pangs that wrung the heart of that; 
confiding and still devoted wife, when she 
saw too late that all was lost! ©The curse 





_sympathies of his wife, and to respond to her 


something like self-control, she was by the 
bed side of the prostrate man—her lips were 
pressed to his pale forehead—her soul stood 
trembling like an angel of mercy in her dove- 
like eyes! 

Merwyn could not speak. He indeed 
trembled upon the verge of the grave. But 
the long, spiritual, expressive and intense 
gaze with which he seemed to drink in the 


devotion and gentleness, touched her more 
deeply than if he had uttered volames. She 
could not remain there, and not give vent to 


Praect for the advancement of Literature and Sei- 


its parts, we are now ready to enter upon the mag- 
nificent plan we have long contemplated for the ad- 
vancement of American and general literature and 
science, and to do something in our day and gener- 
ation by way of modest memorial to future times, 


grand plan. 


els, sketches, poetry, or scientific papers, written 
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tity or variety—Consisting in part of— 
3000 yds yard wide Sheetings from 9 to 
8 1-2 cents per yard. 
3500 yds new style prints from 5 tv 23 
cents per yard. 
100 yds bonnet Lawns from 17 to 
cents per yard. 
100 pair Mohair Gloves and Mitts from 
22 to 50 cts. per pair. 
Saxony, Muslin de Lain and Printed Lawns lor 
summer Dresses. Geuts and Lady's Searls. Musiin 
de Lain Shawlg from 16 to 38 shillings Zephy' 
Worsted or Cruel—all colors, White and mixed katt 
ting Cotton, also a good assortment of Bonnet and 


ence. 
Having completed our vast establishment in all 


I’ is useless to waste words, preliminary to a 
Let us come to the point at once, 
We propose to publish original tales, novels, trav- 


by American authors. We propose to print and 
publish such works, in the shape of Extra Lirer- 
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Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Cloves, Mace, Nutmegs, R»'- 
sins, Ground Cassia, Allspice, Pepper, Saleratus, 
Brooms, &c. &c. 


that she had been taught to dread from early 
childhood, had fallen upon her, and in the 
bitterness of her spirit she fell upon her knees 
and supplicated Heaven to take her from a 
scene of such anguish, to take her child—for 
she was now a mother—from the career of 
shame and sorrow that.seemed spread out be- 
fore her. But she had scarcely uttered this 
prayer, when her heart reproached her. The 
image of her husbane in his brighter and hap- 
pier hours rose up before her; a ray of hope 
passed throngh her desponding soul, and she 
implored the Almighty to be merciful—to call 
the wanderer from the error of his ways—and 
to give him buck to her, pure, thougl: pen- 
niless—reclaimed, though a beggar. 

But Merwyn rushed madly on. At times, 
when the voice of his better genius whispered 
to his spirit, he would wrestle for a moment 
with the terrible fiend in whose manacles he 
was. Butthe struggle was feeble—it was 
not supported by any high moral resolution— 
by any appeal to the Divinity; and thus, in 
three years from the time of his marriage, the 
young merchant, who had been the envy of 
many of his friends, and whose destiny seem- 
ed robed in sunshine, was a scorn in the 


ARY HERALDS, just as often and as fast as they can 
be issued from our vast printing establishment, to 
the extent of once, twice, or thrice a week. ‘The 
form of these publications is to be like that of the 
Weexty Heratp—the price 6 1 4 cents per sin- 
gle sheet, and in proportion for cach additional 
sheet. These worke will be published in editions 
of 10,000, 20,000 or 30,000 copies, so as to givea 
cheapness that may iusure their exicnsive circula- 
tion and popularity. 

The terms which we offer to all American au- 
thors are these :—The cost of printing and pub- 
lishing, at the lowest cash prices, is first to be re- 
imbursed out of the receipts—the profits, after this 
deduction, are to be divided equally between the 
publisher and the authors, as these profits are re- 
ceived, weekly or monthly. The receipts on eve- 
ry ee edition are to be divided on the same prin- 
ciple. 

Now for the means, both material and personnel, 
which we possess for carrying this projet into effect. 

We possess, in our own right, a large building, 
in the most central part of New York, in which are 
organized a most extensive printing establishment 
—and also a daily and peorag | eens unsurpess- 
ed in point of arrangements, orcer, and efficiency, 
in any part of the world, We may enumerate the 
following as the material of this establishment :— 

Material of the Herald Establishment. ; 
brick and granite building, N. W. cor- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 
, times to their effect upon his own prospects 


THE ANGEL AND THE DEMON. in life. But such aline of conduct was a 
| A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. matter of principle with him, and he could no 
i BY ROBERT MORRIS, more change his nature in this respect, than 
. Author ef the “ Neglected Wife," the ‘ Mother’s| he could change the course of the current in 

re ; Sacrifice,’ &c. . his veins. 
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i a Ae ar aa the i course, guard against any step that should be held 
e points a shelter from its 'wkelming fi : : ; : 
Pe Whan envy's sneer would coldly blight ‘his name, es . which — calculated in the 
Hd | And busy tongues are sporting with his fame, east degree to disturb their friendship. 
|i Who solves each doubt—clears every mist away, Alice for a long time seemed to pay them 
4 re bapa Ae — be 4 face até or ? equal attention—either untouched in heart, 
© perti fortune, fame, and life, = — | or unwilling to exhibit to the eyes of the oth- 
i By aay! ingrate—THe Devoren Wirs. er, the svete preference of ar spirit. But 
LEH is ' we the sweetest companions of my ear-| the struggle was not to continue long, especi- 
Lm by y boyhood, was a gentle, blue-eyed, litile| ally as both had in the most delicate manner. 
el oid creature named Alice Green. was a/ avowed their views, and sought for some sat- 
isfactory demonstration on the part of the fair 
object of their regard. 


first cousin—an orphan with a small fortune 
Matters were in this condition, when I one 


her feelings. She rushed into an adjoining 
room, and fur some minutes wept like a child. 
That night and the next she refused to close 
hereyes. The struggle between life and 
death was a fearful one; but on the third day 
the physician held out some hope. The dis- 
ease was a dangerous--nay a dreadful one. 
The skill of the man of medicine was much, 
but the ministration of the fair being who hov- 
ered around that bed side, was far more. It 
was then that all the angel qualities of the 
gentle Alice shone forth. It was then that 
the calm mind of the husband saw in all its 
heaven-bora lustre the gem that he bad aban- 
doned—it was then that the voice of Religion, 
whispered to him by lips of love, chastened 
his spirit, and renewed the moral energies of 
his het t was then, away from the 
haunts of vice, and hovering, as it were, be- 
tween the two worlds, that his beiter genius 
prevailed—taat his original nature came back 
—that the Angel Woman tri over the De- 
mon InremreraNce. As he gathered physi- 
cal strength, he also collected moral. He 


trary was a frank, manly, and above every 
eecseiiee of disguise. He uttered his 
thougilts fearlessly, and without regard some- 
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Consisting in part of Seem Setts, Hee! Keys, Forr- 
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Seam Awles, and Buffing Knives, from the Wovd- 
ward and Wilson Manufactory. : 

All the above goods were bought low and will be 
sold at bargains, b . 
Boerne, OY PANLEY & CLARK. 








of eight or ten thousand dollars, in real estate, 
and from the age of four years until the day of 
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